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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN: 
THE  EVOLUTION  OF  HIS  LITERARY  STYLE 


At  a  time  when  lives  and  studies  of  Abraham  Lincoln  are 
almost  as  thick  as  leaves  in  Vallombrosa,  a  further  contribu- 
tion to  the  subject  would  seem  to  call  for  explanation.  The 
only  apparent  excuse  for  adding  to  the  list  of  Lincolniana  is 
the  ability  to  present  new  facts  or  to  treat  old  facts  in  a  new 
way.  For  the  former,  no  substantial  claim  is  made.  It  is 
hoped,  however,  that  by  bringing  together  the  known  facts  of 
Lincoln's  reading  and  writing  and  by  comparing  the  views  of 
his  contemporaries  as  to  the  intellectual  side  of  his  character, 
it  will  be  possible  to  help  the  present  generation  to  assign  to 
Abraham  Lincoln  his  proper  place  in  the  history  of  our  country. 

In  this  study  of  Lincoln  as  a  writer  the  following  topics 
will  be  discussed.  After  briefly  noting  the  main  facts  of  Lin- 
coln's early  education,  we  shall  pass  on  to  his  reading  and  its 
relation  to  his  taste  and  mental  development,  concluding  this 
part  of  the  subject  by  giving  several  specimens  of  his  expres- 
sions of  critical  opinion  on  Shakspere.  The  consideration  of 
Lincoln's  imagination  and  of  his  interest  in  words  prepares  for 
the  immediate  study  of  his  prose  style.  After  a  brief  survey  of 
the  minor  writings,  the  letters,  poems  and  lectures,  the  speeches 
and  other  public  papers  will  be  taken  up  in  chronological 
order. 

To  the  student  of  Lincoln's  writings  no  single  topic  is  of 
greater  interest  than  the  careful  tracing  out  of  the  culture  of 
that  self-taught  genius.     And  lest  expectation  be  raised  too 
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high,  it  may  be  stated  at  the  very  outset  that,  while  Herndon's 
claim  is  far  from  true  that ''  He  [Lincoln]  read  less  and  thought 
more  than  any  [other]  man  in  his  sphere  in  America"^  yet  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  no  other  man  in  any  sphere  or  in  any 
country  who  had  read  and  retained  as  much  as  Lincoln,  quoted 
so  little.  Although  Lincoln  lived  at  a  time  when  direct  quota- 
tions were  in  far  greater  favor  with  public  speakers  and  writers 
than  they  are  now,  the  approximately  complete  list  of  quota- 
tions occurring  in  his  public  utterances  must  occasion  surprise 
by  reason  of  its  brevity  and  limited  range. 

But  before  considering  the  relation  of  Lincoln's  knowledge 
of  literature  to  his  writings  let  us  glance  at  the  beginnings  of 
his  culture.  The  story  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  early  education 
in  Kentucky  and  Indiana  has  been  so  often  told  and  the  differ- 
ent accounts  agree  so  closely,  that  we  need  not  dwell  upon  it 
here.  All  the  important  facts  can  be  obtained  from  Nicolay 
and  Hay's  Life.  His  schooling  "  amounted  to  less  than  a  year 
in  all."  "  His  last  school  days  were  passed  with  one  Swaney  in 
1826,  when  he  was  seventeen  years  old,  who  taught  at  a  dis- 
tance of  four  and  a  half  miles  from  the  Lincoln  cabin. "^  No 
one  was  more  conscious  of  the  shortcomings  of  his  education 
than  Lincoln  himself.  In  the  Dictionary  of  Congress  he  des- 
cribes his  education  as  "  defective,"^  and  in  the  Short  Autobiog- 
raphy he  writes  :  "  He  regrets  his  want  of  education,  and  does 
what  he  can  to  supply  the  want."*  A  chief  difficulty  at  the 
beginning  of  his  career  was  the  mastery  of  English  grammar. 
In  1831,  when  he  was  twenty-two  years  old,  he  studied  Kirk- 
ham's  English  Grammar.^  According  to  Nicolay  and  Hay,  "  he 
seemed  surprised  at  the  ....  ease  with  which  it  yielded 
all  there  was  to  it  to  the  student."^    In  the  Autobiography  Lin- 

^Herndon,  593.        ^Nicolay  and  Hay,  Life  I.,  34. 

^Ibid.  Works,  L,  240.  Nicolay  and  Hay's  statement  does  not  seem  to  be  quite 
accurate.  The  article  itself  reads,  "  received  a  limited  education."  The  Dictionary 
of  the  U.  S.  Congress,  edit,  by  Charles  Lanman,  1859. 

^Nicolay  and  Hay,  Works,  I.,  640. 

^Ibid.     Life,  I.,  84.     For  an  account  of  the  study  of  grammar,  see  Tarbell,  L,  66* 

^Nicolay  and  Hay,  Life,  L,  84. 
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coin  says  :  "  He  studied  grammar — imperfectly,  of  course,  but 
so  as  to  speak  and  write  as  well  as  he  now  does." 

Mr.  Lincoln's  desire  to  improve  himself  received  fresh  im- 
petus from  his  life  in  Washington  while  a  member  of  Congress. 
"  He  began  a  serious  course  of  self-education,  studying  mathe- 
matics, astronomy,  poetry  as  regularly  as  a  school-boy  who 
had  lessons  to  recite.  In  the  winter  of  1849-50  he  even  joined 
a  club  of  a  dozen  gentlemen  of  Springfield  who  had  begun  the 
study  of  German."^  Arnold  states  :  "  He  studied  Euclid,  Alge- 
bra, and  Latin,  when  traveling  the  circuit  as  a  lawyer."^  But 
if  he  studied  Latin,  Mr.  Lincoln  never  mastered  it.  The  only 
other  references  to  the  language  that  were  noted  occur  in  Car- 
penter and  Tarbell.  Commenting  on  a  Latin  quotation  that 
was  made  in  a  conversation  Mr.  Lincoln  said :  "  which,  I  sup- 
pose you  are  both  aware,  I  do  not  understand."^  Speaking  of 
the  clearness  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  legal  arguments.  Miss  Tarbell 
relates  the  following  anecdote :  "  A  lawyer  quoting  a  legal 
maxim  one  day  in  court,  turned  to  Lincoln,  and  said  :  '  That's 
so,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Lincoln?'  'If  that's  Latin,'  Lincoln  replied, 
'  you  had  better  call  another  witness.'  "* 

The  study  of  mathematics  here  mentioned  is  evidently  that 
referred  to  in  the  following  extract : 

"  His  wider  knowledg-e  of  men  and  thing's,  acquired  by  contact 
with  the  great  world,  had  shown  him  a  certain  lack  in  himself  of  the 
power  of  close  and  sustained  reasoning-.  To  remedy  this  defect,  he 
applied  himself,  after  his  return  from  Cong-ress,  to  such  works  upon 
logic  and  mathematics  as  he  fancied  would  be  serviceable.  Devoting 
himself  with  dogged  energy  to  the  task  in  hand,  he  soon  learned  by 
heart  six  books  of  the  propositions  of  Euclid,  and  he  retained  through 
life  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  they  contain."^ 

^Tarbell,  I.,  239.  ^Arnold,  24.  ^Carpenter,  78.  ^Tarbell,  I.,  254. 

^Nicolay  and  Hay,  Life,  I.,  298.  "  He  studied  and  nearly  mastered  the  six  books 
of  Euclid  since  he  was  a  member  of  Congress."  Autobiography.  A  striking  example 
of  Lincoln's  use  of  his  knowledge  of  Euclid  is  given  by  the  following  :  "  If  you  have 
ever  studied  geometry,  you  will  remember  that  by  a  course  of  reasoning  Euclid 

proves  that  all  the  angles  in  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles Now 

if  you  undertake  to  disprove  that  proposition  .  .  .  would  you  prove  it  to  be  false 
by  calling  Euclid  a  liar?"  Nicolay  and  Hay,  Works,  L,  412.  This  is  the  only  direct 
reference  to  Euclid  that  was  noted, 
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According  to  Herndon,  the  school  books  used  by  Lincoln 
were  Webster's  Spelling  Book,  the  American  Speller,  Pike's 
Arithmetic,  and  probably  Murray's  English  Reader/  In  addition 
to  these  books,  Lincoln  read  with  eagerness  the  Bible,  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  Robinson  Crusoe,  ^sop's  Fables,  Weems'  [not  Weem's, 
as  in  Nicolay  and  Hay]  Life  of  Washington,  and  a  History  of 
the  United  States.*^  It  would  be  hard  to  find  better  models  of  a 
pure  English  style  than  the  Bible,  Bunyan,  and  DeFoe,  while 
the  deep  impression  made  upon  Lincoln  by  ^Esop  can  be  seen 
in  his  love  of  illustrative  anecdotes,  and  perhaps  in  the  epigram- 
matic quality  of  his  style. 

It  is  impossible  to  follow  in  detail  the  course  of  Lincoln's 
reading,  but  some  hints  as  to  its  general  direction  in  the  early 
Illinois  days  can  be  gathered,  the  chief  source  of  this  informa- 
tion being  Herndon's  "  Life."  Writing  of  the  New  Salem  period 
of  1833,  Herndon  says  : 

*' Meanwhile  he  was  reading-  not  only  law  books,  but  natural 
philosophy  and  other  scientific  subjects.  He  was  a  careful  and  pa- 
tient reader  of  newspapers.  .  .  .  He  paid  a  less  deg-ree  of  atten- 
tion to  historical  works,  althoug-h  he  read  Rollin  and  Gibbon.  .  .  . 
He  had  a  more  pronounced  fondness  for  fictitious  literature,  and  read 
with  evident  relish  Mrs.  Lee  Hentz's  novels,  which  were  very  popular 
books  in  that  day,  and  which  were  kindly  loaned  him  by  his  friend  A. 
Y.  Kllis.  .  .  He  [Ellis]  says  that  Lincoln  was  fond  of  short,  spicy 
stories  one  or  two  columns  long*.  .  .  .  He  remembered  everything* 
he  read,  and  could  afterwards  without  apparent  difficulty  relate  it."^ 

This  account  is  of  special  interest  for  several  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  it  brings  out  clearly  Lincoln's  early  habit  of 
newspaper  reading,  which  was  kept  up  even  after  the  duties  of 

^But  Sumner,  in  his  Eulogy,  refers  to  Dilworth's  Spelling  Book  as  "  one  of  the 
three  volumes  that  formed  the  family  library."  Sumner,  IX.,  375.  "  Mr.  Lincoln 
told  me  in  later  years  that  Murray's  English  Reader  was  the  best  school-book 
ever  put  into  the  hands  of  an  American  youth.  I  conclude,  therefore,  he  must  have 
used  that  also."     Herndon,  37. 

^Dr.  J.  G.  Holland,  quoted  by  Morse,  I.,  13,  adds  Ramsay's  Life  of  Washington 
and  Lives  of  Henry  Clay  and  Franklin  (probably  the  famous  Autobiography). 
Leonard  Swett  gives  also  V/eems'  Life  of  Marion,  adding  the  interesting  statement  : 
"  He  [Lincoln]  said  to  me  that  he  had  got  hold  of  and  read  every  book  he  ever  heard 
of  in  that  country  for  a  circuit  of  about  fifty  miles."  Reminiscences,  459.  Whitney 
is  the  only  authority  for  Lincoln's  knowledge  of  Bacon,   Whitney,  126. 

^Herndon,  112. 
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his  presidential  office  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  obtain  most 
of  the  news  of  the  day  by  deputy.^  The  reference,  too,  to  his 
fondness  for  newspaper  stories  is  important.  We  shall  several 
times  have  occasion  to  mention  his  equal  fondness  for  the  poets' 
corner  and  the  use  he  made  of  it.  Of  far  greater  importance  is 
the  negative  reference  to  Lincoln's  historical  reading.  A  pos- 
sible clue  to  his  apparent  lack  of  interest  in  this  class  of  litera- 
ture is  furnished  by  the  following  criticism,  as  reported  by 
Herndon,  of  a  life  of  Burke :  "  In  1856  I  purchased  in  New 
York  a  Life  of  Edmund  Burke.  I  have  forgotten  now  who  the 
author  was^  .  .  .  .  One  morning  Lincoln  came  into  the 
office  and,  seeing  the  book  in  my  hands,  enquired  what  I  was 

reading Taking  it  in  his  hand  he  threw  himself 

down  on  the  office  sofa  and  hastily  ran  over  its  pages,  reading 
a  little  here  and  there.  At  last  he  closed  and  threw  it  on  the 
table  with  the  exclamation,  '  No,  I've  read  enough  of  it.  It's 
like  all  the  others.  Biographies  as  generally  written  are  not 
only  misleading,  but  false.  The  author  of  this  life  of  Burke 
makes  a  wonderful  hero  out  of  his  subject.  He  magnifies  his 
perfections — if  he  had  any — and  suppresses  his  imperfections. 
He  is  so  faithful  in  his  zeal  and  so  lavish  in  praise  of  his 
every  act  that  one  is  almost  driven  to  believe  that  Burke  never 

made  a  mistake  or  a  failure  in  his  life History  is 

not  history  unless  it  is  the  truth.'  "^  Lincoln's  lack  of  interest 
would  seem  to  be  not  in  history,  but  in  histories  as  he  found 
them. 

A  third  element  of  interest  found  in  the  quotation  from 
which  the  criticism  of  Burke  has  led  us,  is  the  information  that 
it  gives  of  Lincoln's  early  attitude  toward  prose  fiction.  In 
spite  of  Herndon's  statement,  however,  it  would  appear  that 
Lincoln's  taste  for  imaginative  literature  inclined  far  more 

1"  Amid  all  his  labors,  Lincoln  found  time  to  read  the  newspapers,  or,  as  he 
sometimes  expressed  it,  'to  skirmish  with  them.'"     Scribner's  Monthly,  XVIII.,  585. 

^Probably  P.  Burke's  "  Life  of  Burke,"  published  in  185 1  and  characterized  in 
the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  as  "  utterly  valueless."  But  it  may  have  been 
Sir  James  Prior's  "  Life  ",  the  fifth  edition  of  which  was  published  in  the  Bohn 
Library  in  1854. 

^Herndon,  437. 
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toward  poetry  than  prose.  He  once  remarked :  "It  may  seem 
somewhat  strange  to  say,  but  I  never  read  an  entire  novel  in 

my  life I   once  commenced  'Ivanhoe',  but  never 

finished  it."^  In  this  same  conversation  Mr.  Lincoln  said  to 
Carpenter:  "'Who  wrote  the  play  V  [Richelieu,  which  was  to 
be  performed  by  Forrest.]  'Bulwer',  I  replied.  'Ah!'  he  re- 
joined, 'Well,  I  knew  Bulwer  wrote  novels,  but  I  did  not  know 
he  was  a  playwriter  also.'"  This  is  not  quoted  in  order  to 
expose  Mr.  Lincoln's  ignorance  of  the  authorship  of  Richelieu, 
which  is  not  at  all  strange,  but  as  being  one  of  the  very  few 
references  to  novels  made  by  him.  In  Reuben  E.  Fenton's 
article  a  conversation  is  reported  in  which  Mr.  Lincoln  men- 
tioned Dickens.^  But  these  later  references  to  fiction  prove 
only  that  Lincoln  did  not  care  for  Scott,  not  that  he  had  read 
either  Bulwer  or  Dickens.  So  we  must  leave  to  Mrs.  Lee  Hentz 
the  one  distinction  of  which  she  can  now  boast,  of  being  the 
only  novelist  that  Lincoln  is  known  to  have  enjoyed. 

Finally,  we  have  in  Herndon's  account  one  of  the  many 
references  to  Lincoln's  phenomenal  memory,  a  memory  appar- 
ently of  very  much  the  same  character  as  Macaulay's.  A 
careful  examination  of  the  facts,  however,  seems  to  bring  out 
contradictions  in  the  claims  made  by  some  of  Lincoln's  friends. 
Herndon  says :  "  No  one  had  a  more  retentive  memory.  If  he 
ever  read  or  heard  a  good  thing  it  never  escaped  him."^  In  the 
same  strain  Noah  Brooks  says :  "  The  truth  was,  that  anything 
he  heard  or  read  fastened  itself  into  his  mind,  if  it  tickled  his 
fancy."*  And  General  Viele  states  that  he  had  "a  memory  so 
wonderful  that  he  could  repeat,  almost  word  for  word,  what- 
ever he  had  read."^  On  the  other  hand,  Lincoln  himself  once 
said:  "My  mind  is  like  a  piece  of  steel, — very  hard  to  scratch 
anything  on  it,  almost  impossible  after  you  get  it  there  to 
rub  it  out."^     But  it  is  probable  that  Lincoln   referred    here 

^Carpenter,  115. 

^"  You  know  Dickens  said  of  a  certain  man  that  if  he  would  always  follow  his 
nose  he  would  never  stick  fast  in  the  mud."     Reminiscences,  74. 

^Herndon,  44  ;  see  also  p.  113.  ^Scribner's  Monthly,  XV.,  563. 

^Scribner's  Monthly,  XVI.,  814.        *^Source  not  found. 
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to  the  slowness  with  which  he  received  ideas  rather  than 
to  the  impression  made  on  his  mind  by  the  language  in 
which  they  were  expressed.  Unconscious  testimony  is  given 
by  Noah  Brooks  in  his  account  of  Lincoln's  acquaintance 
with  Longfellow's  'Birds  of  Killing  worth',  "which  he  picked 
up  somewhere  in  a  newspaper,  cut  out  and  carried  in  his 
vest  pocket  until  it  was  committed  to  memory."^  If  Lincoln 
had  had  the  memory  so  often  attributed  to  him,  one  reading  of 
the  piece  would  have  done  away  with  the  necessity  of  carrying 
it  in  his  pocket  for  later  reference.  An  examination  of  the  list 
of  quotations  will  justify  General  Viele's  limitation,  for  several 
of  them  are  far  from  being  'word  for  word'. 

But  after  all,  the  question  of  the  exact  quality  of  Lincoln's 
memory  is  not  one  of  prime  importance.  We  must  not  accept 
too  literally  all  statements  about  any  great  man's  ability, 
especially  when  these  are  made  by  personal  friends  and  ad- 
mirers, and  of  all  qualities  of  the  intellect,  the  memory,  though 
perhaps  the  least  important,  is  the  one  that  most  readily  appeals 
to  the  average  mind. 

While  Herndon's  statements  of  facts  are  invaluable,  his  ex- 
pressions of  opinion  must  often  be  taken  with  a  generous  pinch 
of  salt.  It  is  certainly  going  too  far  to  say  that "  beyond  a  limited 
acquaintance  with  Shakespeare,  Byron  and  Burns,  Mr.  Lincoln, 
comparatively  speaking,  had  no  knowledge  of  literature."^ 
This  statement  probably  reflects  more  severely  upon  Mr.  Hern- 
don's appreciation  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  than  upon  the  latter.'s 
knowledge  of  literature.  This  much  may  be  said,  however,  in 
extenuation,  that  Lincoln's  powers  of  literary  criticism  do  not 
seem  to  have  found  frequent  expression  until  during  the  last 
four  years  of  his  life,  when  they  were  brought  out  by  the  con- 
genial atmosphere  of  Washington.  The  volume  of  critical 
opinion  by  Lincoln,  preserved  from  those  four  years,  far  exceeds 
that  of  the  whole  of  his  preceding  life. 

But  before  considering  Lincoln's  critical  powers  it  will  be 
well  to  present  the  facts  gleaned  with  regard  to  his  reading. 

^Harper,  XXXI.,  229.  ^Herndon,  320. 
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Herndon  gives  a  list  of  the  newspapers  and  books  that  were 
read  by  Lincoln  and  him  during  the  years  immediately  preceding 
the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates  of  1858.  The  books  included  ''the 
latest  utterances  of  Giddings,  Phillips,  Sumner,  Seward,  and  one 
whom  I  considered  grander  than  all  others, — Theodore  Parker."^ 
It  is  interesting  to  note,  though  it  has  no  direct  bearing  on  the 
question  of  his  literary  taste  and  development,  that  at  that  time 
Lincoln  regularly  read  two  of  the  leading  Southern  pro-slavery 
journals.  The  Charleston  Mercury  and  The  Richmond  Enquirer, 
and  that  he  read,  also  with  Herndon,  "all  the  leading  histories 
of  the  slavery  movement,  and  other  works  which  treated  on 
that  subject."^ 

Of  special  interest  in  connection  with  the  study  of  Lincoln's 
public  speaking  is  the  question  of  what  public  speakers  he  him- 
self read  and  admired.  Disregarding  here  the  contemporary 
debaters  of  the  slavery  question,  whose  works  would  be  read 
by  Lincoln  for  the  arguments  they  presented,  and  without  any 
necessary  reference  to  their  literary  qualities,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing important  statement  by  Lincoln's  intimate  friend  Isaac 
N.  Arnold :  ''Patrick  Henry  had  always  been  his  ideal  orator."^ 
He  also  admired  Clay,  whom  he  called  his  "beau  ideal  of  a 
statesman,"*  Calhoun,  and,  of  course,  Webster,  whose  reply  to 
Hayne  "he  read  when  he  lived  at  New  Salem,  and  which  he 
always  regarded  as  the  grandest  specimen  of  American  oratory."^ 
This  last  does  not  contradict  Arnold's  statement  as  to  Patrick 
Henry,  as  it  refers  to  the  single  oration,  not  to  the  orator.  In 
a  conversation  with  Noah  Brooks  Mr.  Lincoln  once  said :  "  Now, 
do  you  know,  I  think  Edward  Everett  was  very  much  over- 
rated.'"^ With  the  exception  of  the  reference  to  the  life  of 
Burke,  no  mention  of  Burke's  name  has  been  discovered,  and 
it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  Lincoln  was  not  acquainted 
even  with  his  speeches  on  the  colonies. 

While  Lincoln's  admiration  of  Byron  is  often  referred  to, 
only  two  of  his  works  are  specifically  mentioned  as  having  been 

^Herndon,  363.  ^Herndon,  363.  =^Arnold,  145. 

^Nicolay  and  Hay,  Works,  L,  299 ;  see  also  Lincoln's  Eulogy  of  Clay,  p.  170. 
''Herndon,  478.  ''Scribner's  Monthly,  XV.,  678. 
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read  by  him.     Lamon  says  :    "  Byron's  '  Dream '  was  a  favorite 

poem,   and  I    have   often   heard    him    repeat    the    following 

lines : 

'  Sleep  hath  its  own  world, 

A  boundary  between  the  thing's  misnamed 

Death  and  existence  :  Sleep  hath  its  own  world, 

And  a  wide  realm  of  wild  reality  !' "  etc/ 

The  second  reference,  taken  from  Whitney,  is  far  more  im- 
portant. "Closely  allied  with  this  sad  trait  was  an  inherent 
belief  in  his  destiny  ;  perhaps  the  specific  destiny  was  not  very 
clearly  indicated,  but  that,  somehow,  the  Genius,  whom  we  hail 
as  destiny,  had  touched  him  with  her  wand,  and  marked  him  for 
her  own. 

"  Apropos  of  this,  I  recollect  that  in  the  fall  of  1854,  Mr. 
Lincoln,  with  other  lawyers  from  abroad,  drove  over  from 
TJrbana,  the  county  seat,  to  West  Urbana  (now  Champaign),  to 
see  the  embryo  town,  and,  while  there,  stopped  at  my  law  office, 
which  had  been  improvised  in  the  dining-room  of  my  father's 
house.  I  had  no  law  library  to  speak  of,  but  made  a  display  of 
miscellaneous  books  to  fill  up,  and  render  less  inviting  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  cupboard  shelves.  Lincoln  took  down  a  well- 
worn  copy  of  Byron  (which  no  boy's  library  at  that  time  was 
without)  and,  readily  turning  to  the  third  canto  of  Childe 
Harold,  read  aloud  from  the  34th  verse  [stanza],  commencing : 

'  There  is  a  very  life  in  our  despair,'  etc. 
to  and  including  the  45th  verse, 

'  He  who  ascends  to  mountain  tops  shall  find 
Those  loftiest  peaks  most  wrapped  in  clouds  and  snow: 
He  who  surpasses  or  subdues  mankind 
Must  look  down  on  the  hate  of  those  below  ; 
Though  hig-h  above,  the  sun -of  g'lory  glow, 
And  far  beneath,  the  Earth  and  Ocean  spread, 
Round  him  are  icy  rocks,  and  loudly  blow 
Contending  tempests  on  his  naked  head, 
And  thus  reward  the  toils  which  to  those  summits  lead.' 

"  This  poetry  was  very  familiar  to  him  evidently  ;  he  looked 

iLaiiion,  121.  . 
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specifically  for,  and  found  it  with  no  hesitation,  and  read  it 
with  a  fluency  that  indicated  that  he  had  read  it  oftentimes 
before.  I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  he  read  it  sadly 
and  earnestly,  if  not,  indeed,  reverently."^ 

The  references  to  Burns  are  of  an  even  more  unsatisfactory 
character.  Carpenter  is  certainly  wrong  when  he  names  Burns 
as  Lincoln's  favorite  poet.^  Arnold  says  more  reasonably : 
"  Next  to  Shakespeare  among  the  poets  was  Burns.  There  was 
a  lecture  of  his  upon  Burns  full  of  favorite  quotations  and  sound 
criticism.  He  sympathized  thoroughly  with  the  poem  '  A  Man's 
a  Man  for  a'  that.' "  and  again,  "  He  could  repeat  nearly  all  the 
poems  of  Burns."^  Though  Noah  Brooks  does  not  mention 
Burns  in  connection  with  the  President's  reading,  he  refers  to 
his  fondness  for  "  plaintive  Scotch  songs."*  And  yet  in  spite  of 
this  strong  evidence  of  Lincoln's  admiration  of  Burns,  not  a 
single  quotation  from  the  Scotch  poet  occurs  in  either  his 
speeches  or  conversation,  and  no  trace  of  the  lectiire  on  Burns 
is  to  be  found  in  his  Works.  Between  Herndon's  statement  of 
"  a  limited  acquaintance  with  Burns,"  and  Arnold's  claim  that 
"he  could  repeat  nearly  all  the  poems  of  Burns,"  there  is  a 
middle  ground  of  conjecture  on  which  the  critic  is  at  liberty 
to  disport  himself  to  his  heart's  content. 

An  examination  of  the  files  of  the  Urbana  Union  for  1854, 
then  edited  by  Judge  J.  0.  Cunningham,  revealed  one  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  newspaper  poets  who  has  escaped  the  attention  of 
his  biographers.  His  name  is  John  M.  Leslie,  and  he  was  at 
that  time  a  resident  of  Danville,  Illinois.  Many  of  his  poems 
were  written  for  this  paper,  which  Mr.  Lincoln  was  in  the 
habit  of  reading  when  in  Urbana  on  the  circuit.  Judge  Cun- 
ningham informed  the  writer  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  very  fond  of 
Leslie's  poetry.  By  connecting  the  sitting  of  the  court  at  Urbana 
with  the  appearance  of  the  different  poems  it  would  be  possible 
to  determine  with  certainty  which  of  these  were  read  by 
Mr.    Lincoln,   but  that  investigation   must  be  left   for    later 

iWhitney,  140-141.  ^Carpenter,  114.  sArnold,  444  and  45. 

^Harper,' XXXI.,  22Q. 
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treatment.  The  poem  from  1854 that  was  noted  is  called  "The 
Phantom,"  and  it  shows  considerable  imaginative  power. 

Much  interesting  information  as  to  Lincoln's  preference  for 
single  poems  is  given  by  Herndon,  Whitney,  Lamon  and  Noah 
Brooks.  Lincoln  preferred  what  he  called  "little  sad  songs."^ 
Brooks  characterizes  his  taste  as  extending  especially  toward 
"  all  songs  which  had  for  their  theme  the  rapid  flight  of  time,  de- 
cay, the  recollections  of  early  days."^  Among  his  favorites  may 
be  mentioned  '  Twenty  Years  Ago',  '  Ben  Bolt ',  '  The  Sword  of 
Bunker  Hill ', '  The  Lament  of  the  Irish  Emigrant',  and  Holmes' 
'  The  Last  Leaf '.  Lincoln  once  said  to  Carpenter  of  the  last : 
" '  There  are  some  quaint,  queer  verses,  written,  I  think,  by  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  entitled,  'The  Last  Leaf,  one  of  which  is  to 
me  inexpressibly  touching.'  He  then  repeated  these  also  from 
memory As  he  finished  this  verse  '  The  mossy  mar- 
bles rest',  he  said,  in  his  most  emphatic  way,  'For  pure  pathos, 
in  my  judgment,  there  is  nothing  finer  than  those  six  lines  in 
the  English  language.'"^  After  Mr.  Lincoln's  death  a  copy  of 
Charles  Mackay's  'The  Enquiry'  was  found  in  an  envelope 
marked  in  his  hand  writing,  'Poem.     I  like  this.'* 

Lamon  gives  the  titles  of  several  comic  songs  that  were 
enjoyed  by  Mr.  Lincoln  and  mentions  his  fondness  for  negro 
melodies,  but  to  judge  by  the  example  submitted,  these  latter 
were  not  of  the  genuine  plantation  growth,  but  were  inferior 
minstrel  exotics. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  poem  that  became 
so  closely  associated  with  Lincoln  that  its  authorship  was  often 
attributed  to  him.  This  is  "  Immortality  ",  or  "  Oh  !  why  should 
the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud?"      According  to  Herndon  the 

^"One  'little  sad  song'— a  simple  ballad  entitled  'Twenty  Years  Ago '—was, 
above  all  others,  his  favorite.  .  .  .  He  loved  simple  ballads  and  ditties,  whether 
of  the  comic  or  pathetic  kind  ;  but  no  one  in  the  list  touched  his  great  heart  as  did 
the  song  of  'Twenty  Years  Ago.'"     Lamon,  147. 

^Harper,  XXXI.,  229. 

^Carpenter,  58.    A  letter  from  Dr.  Holmes,  written  in  1866,   refers  to  the  poem 
and  to  the  President's  use  of  it.    Whitney,  484-5. 
^Herndon,  320. 
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poem  was  first  given  to  Lincoln  by  Dr.  Jason  Duncan  in  1842, 
shortly  after  the  death  of  a  friend,  Bowlin  Greene,  by  whom 
Lincoln  had  been  helped  in  the  trying  months  succeeding  the 
death  of  his  first  love,  Ann  Eutledge.  The  poem  seems  to  have 
been  associated  in  his  mind  with  that  earlier  grief/  Mr.  Lincoln 
himself  said  to  Carpenter :  "  The  poem  was  first  shown  to  me 
by  a  young  man  named  Jason  Duncan,  many  years  ago."^ 
Were  it  not  for  these  explicit  statements  it  would  be  natural 
to  suppose  that  "Immortality"  is  the  poem  referred  to  in  the 

following  extract  from  a  letter  to Johnston,  dated  April 

18,  1846 : 

"  I  think  you  ask  me  who  is  the  author  of  the  piece  I  sent  to  you 
and  that  you  do  so  as  to  indicate  a  slig-ht  suspicion  that  I  myself  am 
the  author.  I  would  g-ive  all  I  am  worth,  and  g-o  in  debt,  to  be  able 
to  write  so  fine  a  piece  as  I  think  that  is.  Neither  do  I  know  who  is 
the  author.  I  met  it  in  a  strag-g-ling-  form  in  a  newspaper  last  sum- 
mer, and  I  remember  to  have  seen  it  once  before,  about  fifteen  years 
ag"o,  and  that  is  all  I  know  about  it."  ^ 

Indeed,  the  references  to  this  poem  resemble  so  closely 
Lincoln's  estimate  of  "  Immortality "  that  one  is  tempted  to 
disregard  the  slight  contradictions  of  the  three  accounts. 

The  principal  authorities  for  Lincoln's  later  reading,  be- 
sides those  already  quoted,  are  the  writers  in  the  Reminiscen- 
ces and  General  Viele.  The  last  named  gives  the  only  refer- 
ence that  has  been  discovered  to  Lincoln's  knowledge  of 
Browning. 

"  With  a  mind  well  stored  with  the  grandest  and  most  beautiful 
in  Kng-lish  literature  ...  he  would  sit  for  hours  during-  the 
trip  repeating-  the  finest  passag-es  of  Shakespere's  best  plays,  pag-e 
after   page  of   Browning-  and  whole  cantos   of  Byron.     He  was  as 

1  "He  committed  these  lines  to  memory,  and  any  reference  to  or  mention  of 
Miss  Rutledge  would  suggest  them."     Herndon,  140. 

^Carpenter,  59.  In  this  conversation  mention  is  made  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  sup- 
posed authorship  of  the  poem. 

^Nicolay  and  Hay,  Works,  I,  86.  "He  (Lincoln)  quoted  aloud  and  at  length  the 
poem  called  'Immortality.'       When  he  had  finished  he  was  questioned  as  to  its 

authorship He  had  forgotten  the   author,  but  said  that  to  him  it  sounded  as 

much  like  true  poetry  as  anything  he  had  ever  heard."  Herndon,  320.  Arnold,  43, 
also  speaks  of  Lincoln's  association  of  the  poem  with  Ann  Rutledge. 
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familiar  with  belles  lettres  as  many  men  who  make  much  more  pre- 
tension to  '  culture '."  ^ 

One  cannot  help  wondering  what  pages  of  Browning  were 
repeated  by  so  unexpected  an  admirer.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing also  to  learn  what  parts  of  Byron  were  included.  If  the 
phrase  "whole  cantos"  is  correctly  used,  the  extracts  must 
have  been  from  one  or  more  of  the  long  poems.  In  the  inter- 
view with  McDonough  three  poets,  not  elsewhere  mentioned, 
are  connected  with  Lincoln's  reading,  but  the  statement  is  so 
general  that  it  need  not  be  taken  too  literally.  "  He  inter- 
spersed his  remarks  with  extracts  striking  from  their  similarity 
to,  or  contrast  with,  something  of  Shakespere's,  from  Byron? 
Rogers,  Campbell,  Moore  and  other  poets."  ^ 

Brooks  speaks  of  Lincoln's  fondness  for  Hood  and  Holmes, 
which  we  should  expect.  "  Of  the  former  author  he  liked  best 
the  last  part  of  'Miss  Kilmansegg  and  her  Golden  Leg',  'Faith- 
less Sally  Brown ',  and  one  or  two  others  not  generally  so  pop- 
ular as  those  which  are  called  Hood's  best.  Holmes'  '  Septem- 
ber Gale',  'Last  Leaf, 'Chambered  Nautilus',  and  'Ballad  of 
an  Oysterman'  were  among  his  very  few  favorite  poems. 
Longfellow's  'Psalm  of  Life'  and  'Birds  of  Killingworth '  were 
the  only  productions  of  that  author  he  ever  mentioned  with 
praise.  .  .  .  James  Russell  Lowell  he  only  knew  as  '  Hosea 
Biglow',  every  one  of  whose  effusions  he  knew.  .  .  .  He 
once  said  that  originality  and  daring  impudence  were  sublimed 
in  this  stanza  of  Lowell's : 

'  Ef  you  take  a  sword  and  dror  it, 

An'  stick  a  feller  creetur  thru, 

Gov'ment  hain't  to  answer  for  it, 

God'll  send  the  bill  to  you.' "  ^ 

On  one  occasion  Noah  Brooks  repeated  Longfellow's  '  The 

Building  of  the  Ship',  a  quotation  from  which  had  attracted 

the  President.    "  As  he  listened  to  the  lines : 

'  Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  tears, 

Our  faith  triumphant  o'er  our  fears.' 

iScribner's  Monthly,  XVI.,  813. 
2Reminiscences,  267.    ^Harper,  XXXI.,  229. 
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his  eyes  filled  ....  and  his  cheeks  were  wet.  He  did 
not  speak  for  some  minutes,  but  finally  saidj  with  simplicity: 
'  It  is  a  wonderful  gift  to  be  able  to  stir  men  like  that.'"^  N.P. 
Willis  once  told  Carpenter  that  "he  was  taken  by  surprise  on  a 
certain  occasion  when  he  was  riding  with  the  President  .  .  . 
by  Mr.  Lincoln  of  his  own  accord  referring  to  and  quoting  sev- 
eral lines  from  his  poem  entitled  'Parrhasius  [and  the  Cap- 
tive]'."^ 

The  only  mention  of  Lincoln's  reading  on  the  subject  of 
the  fine  arts  is  given  by  the  artist  Thomas  Hicks.  Speaking  of 
his  own  portrait,  on  which  the  artist  was  engaged,  Mr.  Lincoln 
said :  "  It  interests  me  to  see  how,  by  adding  a  touch  here  and 
a  touch  there,  you  make  it  look  more  like  me.  I  do  not  under- 
stand it,  but  I  see  it  is  a  vocation  in  which  the  work  is  very 
fine.  ...  I  once  read  a  book  which  gave  an  account  of 
some  Italian  painters  and  their  work  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
and,  taking  the  author's  statement  for  it,  they  must  have  had 
a  great  talent  for  the  work  they  had  to  do."^ 

The  humorous  prose  writers  from  whom  Mr.  Lincoln  so 
often  quoted  were  David  R.  Locke  (author  of  the  Nasby  Let- 
ters), Orpheus  C.  Kerr,  Artemus  Ward,  Joe  Miller,  and  Baldwin 
(author  of  'Flush  Times  in  Alabama').  In  his  introduction  to 
the  "Nasby  Letters",  published  in  1872,  Charles  Sumner  gives 
a  very  interesting  account  of  the  book  and  its  relations  to  Mr. 
Lincoln.  He  says :  '.'  Of  publications  during  the  war  none  had 
such  charm  for  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  read  every  letter  as  it 
appeared  and  kept  them  all  within  reach  for  refreshment.  .  .  . 
He  then  repeated  with  enthusiasm  the  message  he  had  sent  to 
the  author:  'For  the  genius  to  write  these  things  I  would 
gladly  give  up  my  office.'"*  David  R.  Locke,  in  his  article  on 
Lincoln,  states :  "  Lincoln  also  seized  eagerly  upon  everything 
that  Orpheus  C.  Kerr  wrote,  and  knew  it  all  by  heart."  ^  Whit- 
ney furnishes  the  following  testimony  to  Lincoln's  acquaintance 

iScribner's  Monthly,  XVIIL,  585. 

^Carpenter,  115. 

^Reminiscences,  599. 

*Sumner,  XV.,  65-66.    ^Reminiscences,  448. 
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with  one  of  the  humorous  classics :  ''  Judge  Treat  told  me  that 
he  once  lent  Lincoln  a  copy  of  'Joe  Miller',  and  Lincoln  kept 
it  for  a  while  and  evidently  learned  its  entire  contents,  for  he 
found  Lincoln  narrating  the  stories  therein  around  the  Circuit, 
but  very  much  embellished  and  changed,  evidently  by  Lincoln 
himself."^ 

Although  Mr.  Lincoln's  later  reading  consisted  for  the  most 
part  of  poetry  and  humorous  prose,  he  was  also  "  a  lover  of 
many  philosophical  works,  and  particularly  liked  Butler's  Anal- 
ogy of  Religion,  [John]  Stuart  Mill  on  Liberty,  and  he  always 
hoped  to  get  at  President  Edwards  on  the  Memory."^  The  only 
work  at  all  belonging  to  this  class  that  we  know  that  Lincoln 
had  read  while  living  in  Illinois  is  a  book  called  '  Vestiges  of 
[the  Natural  History  of]  Creation',  "which  interested  him  so 
much  that  he  read  it  through."^  In  the  same  passage  Herndon 
gives  the  negative  testimony  that  Lincoln  found  the  ''works  of 
Spencer,  Darwin,  and  the  utterances  of  other  English  scientists 
.  .  .  entirely  too  heavy  for  an  ordinary  mind  to  digest."  On 
a  preceding  page  Herndon  states:  "Investigation  into  first 
causes,  abstruse  mental  phenomena,  the  science  of  being,  he 
brushed  aside  as  trash— mere  scientific  absurdities."  This 
view  of  Lincoln's  mind  is  borne  out  by  Joseph  Gillespie  in  a 
letter  of  1866.  It  is  possible  that  Lincoln's  taste  for  Butler 
and  Mill  developed  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  as  the  result  of 
a  broader  mental  outlook.  In  the  lecture  on  Inventions,  Lin- 
coln quotes  from  Plato,  but  there  is  no  proof  that  he  had  ever 
read  the  Greek  Philosopher.  Herndon  states  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
read  Volney's  'Ruins'  and  Paine's  'Age  of  Reason'.* 

Of  special  interest  in  connection  with  the  study  of  Lin- 
coln's style  is  his  love  of  the  Bible.      Disregarding  as  irrelevant 

'Whitney,  126  and  177.  aHarper,  XXXI.,  229. 

^Herndon,  437.  "The  volume  was  published  in  Edinburgh,  anonymously,  and 
undertook  to  demonstrate  the  doctrine  of  development  or  evolution.  The  treatise 
mterested  him  greatly,  and  he  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  notion  of  the  so- 
called  'universal  law' — evolution  ;  he  did  not  extend  greatly  his  researches,  but  by 
contmual  thinking  in  a  single  channel  seemed  to  grow  into  a  warm  advocate  of  the 
new  doctrine."  The  authorship  was  generally  attributed  to  Robert  Chambers,  but 
was   not  acknowledged  until  the  appearance  of  the  twelfth  edition  in  1884. 

^Herndon,  439. 
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here  the  question  of  Lincoln's  religious  belief,  concerning  which 
his  different  biographers  show  such  wide  divergence  of  opinion, 
we  are  straightway  impressed  by  the  fact  that  at  all  stages  of 
his  development  Lincoln  refers  to  or  quotes  from  the  Bible, 
both  in  his  conversation  and  in  his  writings.  Indeed,  he  shows 
a  familiarity  with  the  Scriptures  that  almost  justifies  Arnold's 
statement :  "  He  knew  the  Bible  by  heart.  There  was  not  a 
clergyman  to  be  found  so  familiar  with  it  as  he."^  His  knowl- 
edge of  the  Bible  seems  to  have  been  as  accurate  as  it  was 
extensive.  '^  He  would  sometimes  correct  a  misquotation  of 
Scripture,  giving  generally  the  chapter  and  verse  where  it 
could  be  found. "^  In  the  same  passage  Brooks  states,  but 
unfortunately  without  furnishing  proof,  that  Mr.  Lincoln  "liked 
the  Old  Testament  best".  He  adds  that  "whole  chapters  of 
Isaiah,  the  New  Testament  and  the  Psalms  were  fixed  in  his 
memory."  Lincoln's  familiarity  with  the  Psalms  may  be  taken 
in  connection  with  Ruskin's  acknowledgment  of  his  indebted- 
ness to  that  book  in  the  formation  of  his  style.  Lincoln's  love 
of  the  Bible  and  Shakspere  suggests  Sir  Henry  Irving's  reply 
to  a  request  that  he  furnish  a  list  of  what  he  regarded  as 
the  hundred  best  .books:  "Before  a  hundred  books  commend 
me  first  to  the  study  of  two, — ^the  Bible  and  Shakespeare." 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  exaggerate  Lincoln's  direct  use 
of  the  Bible  in  his  writings.  If  Arnold  had  made  a  careful 
examination  of  the  works  of  Lincoln  he  would  not  have  stated 
that  "  scarcely  a  speech  or  paper  prepared  by  him  from  this 
time  (1834)  to  his  death,  but  contains  apt  allusions  and  strik- 
ing illustrations   from  the  sacred  book."^ 

On  the  contrary,  investigation  shows  great  unevenness  in 
the  use  of  Biblical  quotations.  Taking  some  representative  ad- 
dresses and  other  papers  from  different  periods,  we  establish  the 
following  facts :  In  five  speeches  between  1839  and  1852,  six  quo- 
tations from  the  Bible  were  noted,  four  of  these  occurring  in  the 
temperance  lecture  of  1842.  In  a  speech  made  in  1854  in  reply 
to  Senator  Douglas  two  quotations  from  the  New  Testament 

^Arnold,  45.  ^Harper,  XXXI.,  229,  ^Arnold,  45. 
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and  one  reference  to  the  Old  Testament  occur.  In  1856 
we  find  the  celebrated  "  House-divided-against-itself  speech", 
which,  however,  contains  no  other  quotations  than  the  one 
from  which  it  has  received  its  unfortunate  name.  The  Bloom - 
ington  speech  of  the  same  year,  the  so-called  lost  speech,  on  the 
other  hand,  shows  the  largest  number  of  Biblical  quotations 
anywhere  noted.  There  are  four  passages  from  the  New  Tes- 
tament and  two  from  the  Old  Testament,  six  in  all.  As  will  be 
brought  out  in  the  proper  place  this  speech  is  also  distinguished 
by  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  figures.  Of  the  ten  speeches 
delivered  in  1858  in  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates,  two  contain 
one  reference  each  and  several  of  them  refer  to  the  quotation, 
"  a  house  divided  against  itself  ",  in  connection  with  the  earlier 
speech.  The  great  Cooper  Institute  Address  of  1860  shows  no 
trace  of  direct  Biblical  influence.  Turning  now  to  the  important 
presidential  addresses,  we  find  in  the  First  Inaugural  only  one 
reference,  in  the  Gettysburg  Address  none,  but  in  the  Second 
Inaugural  four.  The  two  Messages  to  Congress  of  1861  are 
without  any  quotations.  The  twenty-five  speeches  examined 
were  found  to  contain  twenty-two  references  to  the  Bible,  or 
an  average  of  less  than  one  to  each  speech.  Eight  of  the  refer- 
ences were  from  the  Old  Testament,  fourteen  from  the  New 
Testament.  This  majority  in  favor  of  the  New  Testament, 
however,  does  not  disprove  Brooks'  statement  of  Lincoln's  pref- 
erence for  the  Old  Testament,  as,  in  the  first  place,  the  instances 
are  not  sufiiciently  numerous  to  form  a  fair  basis  for  compar- 
ison, and,  in  the  second  place,  the  results  of  the  examination 
of  Lincoln's  quotations  from  other  writers  warn  us  not  to 
attach  too  much  importance  to  this  matter. 

The  number  of  quotations  from  Shakspere  is  even  smaller 
than  that  from  the  Bible.  A  reference  to  the  list  in  the 
appendix  shows  that  the  plays  cited  are  ''Hamlet",  "Macbeth", 
"King  Lear"  and  "The  Merchant  of  Venice",  and  Falstaff  is 
once  mentioned  by  way  of  comparison.  When  we  consider  the 
ample  testimony  of  Carpenter,  Brooks  and  others  to  Lincoln's 
habit  of  introducing  passages  of  Shakspere  in  his  conversation, 
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this  comparative  neglect  of  his  favorite  poet  in  his  writings  is 
remarkable. 

With  the  exception  of  the  orators,  statesmen  and  Shaks- 
pere,  not  one  of  the  writers  whom  Lincoln  is  known  to  have 
read  and  admired  is  quoted  by  him.  Not  even  Burns  and  Byron 
are  to  be  found,  and  there  are  only  two  references  to  the  fables 
of  his  old  favorite  JEsop.  All  but  two  of  the  quotations  are  in 
verse,  and  the  authors  that  have  been  identified,  besides  these 
already  mentioned,  are  T.  H.  Bayly,  Dickens,  Robert  Herrick, 
Pope  and  Scott. 

The  only  possible  way  of  explaining  this  apparent  absence 
of  any  close  relation  between  Lincoln's  reading  and  his  use  of 
quotations  is  that  he  generally  used  ''familiar  quotations",  as 
he  used  proverbial  sayings.  This  is  clearly  brought  out  in  an 
instance  such  as  the  quotation  from  Pope,  which  is  introduced 
with  these  words:  "As  some  poet  has  said".  The  quotation 
^'  Behind  the  clouds  the  sun  is  shining  still ",  the  author  of 
which  has  not  been  identified,  is  introduced  with  the  words : 
''As  some  poet  has  expressed  it".  It  is  not  at  all  probable 
that  Lincoln  had  ever  read  Herrick,  except  perhaps  in 
some  stray  selection.  But  even  admitting  this  supposition  it 
remains  a  surprise  that  Lincoln  should  confine  his  quotations 
from  his  favorite  writers  almost  wholly  to  conversation. 

Turning  now  to  the  consideration  of  Lincoln's  literary 
criticisms  we  find  a  number  of  reports  of  his  views  of  Shaks- 
pere  and  of  the  relation  of  the  plays  to  the  stage.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  of  these  is  found  in  a  letter  to  the  actor 
Hackett,  and  it  is  also  the  only  specimen  of  Lincoln's  Shaks- 
pere  criticism  written  by  his  own  hand :  "  For  one  of  my  age 
I  have  seen  very  little  of  the  drama.  The  first  presentation  of 
Falstaff  I  ever  saw  was  yours  here,  last  winter  or  spring 
[1862-3].  Perhaps  the  best  compliment  I  can  pay  is  to  say,  as 
I  truly  can,  I  am  very  anxious  to  see  it  again.  Some  of  Shaks- 
pere's  plays  I  have  never  read ;  while  others  I  have  gone  over 
perhaps  as  frequently  as  any  unprofessional  reader.  Among 
the  latter  are  'Lear',  'Richard  HI.',  'Henry  YIII.',  'Hamlet', 
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and  especially  'Macbeth'.  I  think  nothing  equals  'Macbeth'. 
It  is  wonderful. 

"  Unlike  you  gentlemen  of  the  profession,  I  think  the  solil- 
oquy in  'Hamlet'  commencing,  'Oh,  my  offense  is  rank', 
surpasses  that  commencing,  '  To  be  or  not  to  be '.  But  pardon 
this  small  attempt  at  criticism.  I  should  like  to  hear  you 
pronounce  the  opening  speech  of  'Richard  III.'"^ 

The  following  passage  from  Carpenter  is  closely  connected 
in  part  with  the  Hackett  letter:  "Presently  the  conversation 
turned  upon  Shakespeare,  of  whom  it  is  well  known  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  very  fond.  He  once  remarked,  'It  matters  not  to  me 
whether  Shakespeare  be  well  or  ill  acted,  with  him  the  thought 
suffices'.  Edwin  Booth  was  playing  an  engagement  at  this 
time  at  Grover's  Theatre.  He  had  been  announced  for  the 
coming  evening  in  his  famous  part  of  'Hamlet'.  The  Presi- 
dent had  never  witnessed  his  representation  of  this  character, 
and  he  proposed  being  present.  The  mention  of  this  play, 
which  I  afterward  learned  had  at  all  times  a  peculiar  charm 
for  Mr.  Lincoln's  mind,  waked  up  a  train  of  thought  I  was  not 
prepared  for.  Said  he  .  .  .  'There  is  one  passage  of  the 
play  of  'Hamlet'  which  is  very  apt  to  be  slurred  over  by  the 
actor,  or  omitted  altogether,  which  seems  to  me  the  choicest 
part  of  the  play.  It  is  the  soliloquy  of  the  King,  after  the 
murder  [of  Polonius].  It  always  struck  me  as  one  of  the  finest 
touches  of  nature  in  the  world.' 

"  Then,  throwing  himself  into  the  very  spirit  of  the  scene, 
he  took  up  the  words : — '  Oh !  my  offence  is  rank,  it  smells  to 
heaven'.  He  repeated  this  entire  passage  from  memory,  with 
a  feeling  and  appreciation  unsurpassed  by  anything  I  ever 
witnessed  on  the  stage.  Bemaining  in  thought  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, he  continued : — 

'"The  opening  of  the  play  of  'King  Richard  the  Third' 
seems  to  me  often  entirely  misapprehended.  It  is  quite  com- 
mon for  an  actor  to  come  upon  the  stage,  and,  in  a  sophomoric 
style,  to  begin  with  a  flourish : — 

^Nicolay  &  Hay,  Works,  II.,  392. 
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"  Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent 
Made  glorious  summer  by  this  sun  of  York, 
And  all  the  clouds  that  lowered  upon  our  house, 
In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried  !  " 

Now/  said  he,  'this  is  all  wrong.  Richard,  you  remember,  had 
been  and  was  then,  plotting  the  destruction  of  his  brothers,  to 
make  room  for  himself.  Outwardly,  the  most  loyal  to  the 
newly  crowned  king ;  secretly,  he  could  scarcely  contain  his. 
impatience  at  the  obstacles  still  in  the  way  of  his  own  eleva  - 
tion.  He  appears  upon  the  stage,  just  after  the  crowning  of 
Edward,  burning  with  repressed  hate  and  jealousy.  The  pro- 
logue is  the  utterance  of  the  most  intense  bitterness  and  satire.' 

"  Then,  unconsciously  assuming  the  character,  Mr.  Lincoln 
repeated,  also  from  memory,  Richard's  soliloquy,  rendering  it 
with  a  degree  of  force  and  power  that  made  it  seem  like  a  new 
creation  to  me.  Though  familiar  with  the  passage  from  boy- 
hood, I  can  truly  say  that  never  till  that  moment  had  I  fully 
appreciated  its  spirit."^ 

After  seeing  Booth  as  Shylock,  Mr.  Lincoln  said  to  Noah 
Brooks :  "  It  was  a  good  performance,  but  I  had  a  thousand 
times  rather  read  it  at  home,  if  it  were  not  for  Booth's  play- 
ing. A  farce,  or  a  comedy,  is  best  played  ;  a  tragedy  is  best  read 
at  home."^  It  must  not  be  concluded  from  this,  however,  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  indifferent  to  the  stage.  On  the  contrary,  "he 
liked  to  go  to  the  theater.  It  gave  him  an  hour  or  two  of 
freedom  from  care  and  worry. "^ 

A  remarkable  interview,  held  apparently  in  1863,  with  the 
actor  McDonough,  is  reported  by  the  Hon.  W.  D.  Kelley.  After 
some  preliminary  talk,  Mr.  Lincoln  began  the  discussion  as 
follows:  "' I  am  very  glad  to  meet  you,  Mr.  McDonough,  .  .  . 
for  I  want  you  to  tell  me  something  about  Shakespeare's  plays, 
as  they  are  constructed  for  the  stage.  You  can  imagine  that  I 
do  not  get  much  time  to  study  such  matters,  but  I  recently  had 
a  couple  of  talks  with  Hackett    ....     but  I   elicited   few 

^Carpenter,  49-52.    -Scribner's  Monthly,  XV.,  675. 
^Scribner's  Monthly,  XV.,  675. 
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satisfactory  replies,  though  I  probed  him  with  a  good  many  ques- 
tions .  .  .  Hackett's  lack  of  information  impressed  me  with 
a  doubt  as  to  whether  he  had  ever  studied  Shakespeare's  text, 
or  had  not  been  content  with  the  acting  edition  of  his  plays.' 
He  arose,  went  to  a  shelf  not  far  from  his  table,  and  having 
taken  down  a  well-thumbed  volume  of  the  Plays  of  Shakes- 
peare, and  having  turned  to  Henry  VI  [IV]  and  read  with  fine 
discrimination  an  extended  passage,  said,  '  Mr.  McDonough,  can 
you  tell  me  why  those  lines  are  omitted  from  the  acting  play  ? 
There  is  nothing  I  have  read  in  Shakespeare,  certainly  nothing 
in  Henry  VI  or  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  that  surpasses 
its  wit  and  humor'.  " 

Then  turning  to  a  clergyman  who  was  present,  Mr.  Lincoln 
said :  " '  From  your  calling  it  is  probable  you  do  not  know 
that  the  acting  plays  which  people  crowd  to  hear  are  not 
always  those  planned  by  their  reputed  authors.  Thus,  take  the 
stage  edition  of  Richard  III.  It  opens  with  a  passage  from 
Henry  VI,  after  which  come  portions  of  Richard  III,  then 
another  scene  from  Henry  VI,  and  the  finest  soliloquy  in  the 
play,  if  we. may  judge  from  the  frequency  with  which  it  is 
heard  in  amateur  exhibitions,  was  never  seen  by  Shakespeare 
but  was  written,  was  it  not,  Mr.  McDonough,  after  his  death, 
by  Colley  Gibber?'"^ 

In  illustration  of  the  relation  that  Lincoln's  study  of 
Shakspere  bore  to  his  own  life,  we  may  quote  a  passage  from 
Carpenter,  which  is  also  given  in  slightly  different  language  by 
Noah  Brooks:  "In  the  spring  of  1862,  the  President  spent 
several  days  at  Fortress  Monroe  .  .  .  He  bore  with  him 
constantly  the  burden  of  public  affairs.  His  favorite  diversion 
was  reading  Shakspeare.  One  day  as  he  sat  reading  alone,  he 
called  to  his  aide  in  the  adjoining  room,  '  You  have  been  writing 
long  enoughj  Colonel ;  come  in  here  ;  I  want  to  read  you  a  pass- 
age in  "  Hamlet ".'  He  read  the  discussion  on  ambition  between 
Hamlet  and  his  courtiers,  and  the  soliloquy,  in  which  con- 
science  debates   of  a  future   state.     This  was  followed  by  a 

^Reminiscences,  26^-267.    The  speech  beginning,  "Richard's  himself  again." 
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passage  from  'Macbeth'.  Then  opening  to  'King  John',  he 
read  from  the  third  act  the  passage  in  which  Constance  bewails 
her  imprisoned  lost  boy  : 

Closing  the  book,  and  recalling  the  words, — 

"  'And,  father  cardinal,  I  have  heard  you  say 
That  we  shall  see  and  know  our  friends  in  heaven: 
If  that  be  true,  I  shall  see  my  boy  agfain'." — 

Mr.  Lincoln  said:  'Colonel,  did  you  ever  dream  of  a  lost  friend, 
and  feeling  that  you  were  holding  sweet  communion  with  that 
friend,  and  yet  have  a  sad  consciousness  that  it  was  not  a 
reality  ? — Just  so  I  dream  of  my  boy  Willie.'  Overcome  with 
emotion,  he  dropped  his  head  on  the  table,  and  sobbed  aloud."  ^ 
Another  illustration  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  personal  application 
of  his  Shakspere  reading  is  given  by  Arnold  in  the  follow- 
ing :  "  Mr.  Lincoln  once  said :  '  I  have  all  my  life  been  a 
fatalist.  What  is  to  be  will  be,  or  rather,  I  have  found  all  my 
life  as  Hamlet  says  : 

"  There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Roug"h-hew  them  how  we  will."^ 

The  most  interesting  account  of  the  famous  trip  up  the 
Potomac  of  April  9th,  1865,  when  the  President  delighted  his 
companions  by  reading  to  them  from  Shakspere,  is  that  of 
the  Marquis  de  Chambrun.  "On  Sunday,  April  9th,  we  were 
steaming  up  the  Potomac.  That  whole  day  the  conversation 
dwelt  upon  literary  subjects.  Mr.  Lincoln  read  to  us  for  several 
hours  passages  taken  from  Skakespeare.  Most  of  these  were 
from  '  Macbeth,'  and  in  particular,  the  verses  which  follow  Dun- 
can's assassination.  I  cannot  recall  this  reading  without  being 
awed  at  the  remembrance,  when  Macbeth  becomes  king  after 
the  murder  of  Duncan,  he  falls  a  prey  to  the  most  horrible 
torments  of  mind. 

"  Either  because  he  was  struck  by  the  weird  beauty  of  these 
verses,  or  from  a  vague  presentiment  coming  over  him,  Mr. 
Lincoln  paused  here  while  reading  and  began  to  explain  to  us 

^Carpenter,    115-116.  ^Arnold,   81.     These    lines    from   Hamlet  were  fre- 

quently quoted  by  Lincoln  in  conversation,     Herndon,  436. 
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how  true  a  description  of  the  murderer  that  one  was  ;  when,  the 
dark  deed  achieved,  its  tortured  perpetrator  came  to  envy  the 
sleep  of  his  victim ;  and  he  read  over  again  the  same  scene. "^ 

The  specimens  of  Lincoln's  criticisms  that  have  been  sub- 
mitted justify  fully  the  remark  of  the  writer  just  quoted : 
"His  judgment  evinces  that  sort  of  delicacy  and  soundness  of 
taste  that  would  honor  a  great  literary  critic."^ 

In  considering  Lincoln's  imagination,  to  which  we  may 
properly  pass  from  the  study  of  his  critical  powers,  we  are 
immediately  struck  by  its  frequent  homeliness,  the  material  for 
metaphor  and  simile  being  usually  taken  from  everyday  expe- 
rience. We  find  a  tendency,  too,  especially  in  the  letters,  to 
the  repeated  use  of  a  figurative  idea  in  connection  with  some 
important  subject.  After  the  manner  of  really  great  men, 
Lincoln  never  hesitated  to  repeat  himself,  and  just  as  we  shall 
find  striking  phrases  repeated  in  orations,  so  we  find  striking 
metaphors  and  similes  repeated  in  letters  and  in  conversation. 
This  tendency  to  repetition  is  especially  marked  in  the  war 
correspondence,  where  it  may  almost  be  said  to  be  the  rule. 
The  favorite  ideas  of  comparison  are  taken  from  card  playing, 
the  ship  of  state  and  eggs.  As  examples  of  the  first  we  may 
take  the  following :  "  You  must  not  expect  me  to  give  up  this 
government  without  playing  my  last  card,"^  the  last  card 
being  the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  "  I  shall  not  surrender 
this  game  leaving  any  available  card  unplayed."*  "  It  had  got 
to  be  midsummer,  1862 :  Things  had  gone  from  bad  to 
worse,  until  I  felt  that  we  had  reached  the  end  of  our  rope  on 
the  plan  of  operations  we  had  been  pursuing;  that  we  had 
about  played  our  last  card,  and  must  change  our  tactics,  or  lose 
the  game ! "  ^  All  these  examples  belong  to  the  same  period 
and  refer  to  the  same  subject. 

The  figure  of  the  ship  of  state  was  most  freely  used  in  the 

^Scribner's  Magazine,  XIII.,  34.   The  other  accounts  agree  closely  with  the  above. 

^Ibid,  32. 

^Reminiscences,  125.     Quoted  by  C.  S.  Boutwell  from  an  unpublished  letter. 

*Nicolay  &  Hay,  Works,  II.,  215,  Letter  of  July  26,  1862. 

^Carpenter,  20.     Conversation,  1864. 
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series  of  addresses  delivered  on  the  journey  to  Washington,  in 
1861.  While  it  is  somewhat  varied  in  details  the  underlying 
thought  is  always  the  same.  The  figure  had  already  occurred 
in  the  Peoria  Speech  of  October  16th,  1854 :  "  You  stand  on  mid- 
dle ground  and  hold  the  ship  level  and  steady,"  and  "the  very 
figure-head  of  the  ship  of  state."  ^  From  among  the  half-dozen 
cases  the  following  may  be  cited  :  "If  we  do  not  make  com- 
mon cause  to  save  the  good  old  ship  of  the  Union  on  this 
voyage,  nobody  will  have  a  chance  to  pilot  her  on  another 
voyage."^  "I  understand  that  the  ship  is  made  for  the  carry- 
ing and  preservation  of  the  cargo ;  and  so  long  as  the  ship  is 
safe  with  the  cargo,  it  shall  not  be  abandoned.  This  Union 
shall  never  be  abandoned,  unless  the  possibility  of  its  existence 
shall  cease  to  exist  without  the  necessity  of  throwing  passen- 
gers and  cargo  overboard."  ^  The  latter  part  of  the  second 
figure  was  a  favorite  one  with  Lincoln  in  his  later  familiar  talk 
and  correspondence.  Speaking  of  Union  men  in  the  South^ 
he  said  in  a  letter:  "They  are  to  touch  neither  a  sail  nor  a 
pump,  but  to  be  merely  passengers— deadheads  at  that^ — ^to  be 
carried  snug  and  dry  throughout  the  storm,  and  safely  landed 
right  side  up."  Lincoln's  use  of  this  time-honored  metaphor  is 
not  oratorical,  after  the  manner  of  the  Fourth  of  July  speaker, 
but  purely  illustrative,  and  as  it  exactly  serves  his  purpose  he 
uses  it  with  a  sublime  indifference  to  its  familiarity. 

In  the  same  spirit  he  does  not  hesitate  to  introduce  in  state 
papers  and  private  correspondence  alike  the  homeliest  kind  of 
comparisons.  Thus,  in  the  Greeley  Letter  of  August  23rd,  1862, 
which  was  really  not  a  letter  but  a  formal  statement  of  princi- 
ples to  the  public  through  Mr.  Greeley,  the  figure  of  broken 
eggs  occurred  in  the  original  draft.  "The  omitted  passage — 
'  Broken  eggs  can  never  be  mended,  and  the  longer  the  break- 
ing proceeds  the  more  will  be  broken' — was  erased,  with  some 
reluctance,  by  the  President,  on  the  representation,  made  to 
him  by  the  editors,  that  it  seemed  somewhat  exceptionable,  on 

^Nicolay  &  Hay,  Works,  I.,  202  and  293. 
^Nicolay  &  Hay,  Works,  I.,  681.    ^Ibid,  688. 
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rhetorical  grounds,  in  a  paper  of  such  dignity."  ^  In  a  letter  of 
November  29th,  1862,  Lincoln  varies  the  figure:  "I  should 
merely  furnish  a  nestful  of  eggs  for  hatching  new  disputes."^ 

In  his  first  message  to  Congress  the  President  used  the 
expression :  "  With  rebellion  thus  sugar-coated,  they  have  been 
drugging  the  public  mind  of  their  section  for  more  than  thirty 
years."  To  this  the  government  printer  took  exception  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  an  '  undignified  expression '.  Lincoln's  reply 
deserves  special  mention  as  helping  to  explain  his  preference 
for  homely  comparisons.  "  That  word  expresses  precisely  my 
idea,  and  I  am  not  going  to  change  it.  The  time  will  never 
come  in  this  country  when  the  people  won't  know  exactly 
what  sugar-coated  means  !"  ^  Lincoln's- figures  almost  always 
serve  a  useful  purpose  in  making  an  obscure  thought  clear  and 
a  clear  thought  still  clearer. 

Another  'undignified '  figure,  which  was  repeated  later,  is  the 
following  from  the  '  Lost  Speech':  "Free-state  men  come  trail- 
ing back  to  the  dishonored  North,  like  whipped  dogs  with  their 
tails  between  their  legs."*  In  a  letter  of  June,  1862,  to  General 
McClellan,  the  President  made  use  of  the  following  vivid  but 
inappropriate  figure  :  "  Shields's  division  has  got  so  terribly  out 
of  shape,  out  at  elbows,  and  out  at  toes,  that  it  will  require  a 
long  time  to  get  it  in  again."  ^  And  in  a  telegram  of  the  same 
year  he  said :  "  You  must  know  that  major-generalships  in 
the  regular  army  are  not  as  plenty  as  blackberries."  ^  Exam- 
ples of  this  class  of  figures  might  be  added  in  large  numbers, 
but  those  that  have  been  given  sufiiciently  illustrate  this  side 
of  Lincoln's  imagination. 

Occasionally  wholly  commonplace  comparisons  are  used, 
as  in  the  following  cases  :  "  It  [slavery]  gathers  strength  like 
a  rolling  snowball,  by  its  own  infamy."^  "Like  the  great  Jug- 
gernaut— I  think  that  is  the  name — the  great  idol,  it   [slave 

^Reminiscences,  626.  Reported  by  J.  C.  Welling,  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
National  Intelligencer,  in  which  the  Greeley  Letter  was  originally  published.  ' 

-Nicolay  &  Hay,  Works,  II.,  260.       ^Carpenter,  126. 

^Tarbell,  II.,  312.    ^Nicolay  &  Hay,  Wdrks.  II.,  i8i.     «Ibid,  II.,  144. 

^Tarbell,  II.,  315. 
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power]  crushes  everything  that  comes  in  its  way."  ^  But  the 
number  of  these  is  very  small.  Lincoln's  figures  like  his 
other  utterances  are  strongly  marked  by  the  individuality  of 
the  speaker. 

Many  of  Lincoln's  similes  and  metaphors  are,  indeed,  of 
the  greatest  beauty  and  force.  Even  in  the  most  informal 
letter  he  occasionally  strikes  off  a  figure  of  marked  character. 
One  of  the  best  of  these  comparisons  occurs  in  a  telegram.  In 
a  long  dispatch  to  General  Hooker  the  President  wrote  :  "  In 
one  word,  I  would  not  take  any  risk  of  being  entangled  upon 
the  river,  like  an  ox  jumped  half  over  the  fence  and  liable  to  be 
torn  by  dogs  front  and  rear  without  a  fair  chance  to  gore  one 
way  or  kick  the  other,  "^  And  in  a  later  telegram  to  the  same 
general :  "  If  the  head  of  Lee's  army  is  at  Martinsburg  and 
the  tail  of  it  on  the  plank  road  between  Fredericksburg  and 
Chancellorsville,  the  animal  must  be  very  slim  somewhere. 
Could  you  not  break  him  ?  "^  A  letter  to  E.  B.  Washburne  in 
1860  closes  with  the  following  simple  but  forcible  simile:  "  On 
that  point  hold  firm,  as  with  a  chain  of  steel."* 

In  the  Bloomington  Speech  is  found  a  skilful  adaptation  of 
the  familiar  saying  "  The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword  "  in 
"  The  ballot  is  stronger  than  the  bullet."  In  Notes  for  Speeches 
from  1858  the  figure  is  varied  thus :  "  To  give  the  victory  to 
the  right,  not  bloody  bullets,  but  peaceful  ballots  only  are  nec- 
essary."^ Finally,  in  the  first  message  to  Congress  the  thought 
occurs  again :  ''It  is  now  for  them  [the  people]  to  demonstrate 
to  the  world  that  those  who  can  fairly  carry  an  election  can 
also  suppress  a  rebellion ;  that  ballots  are  the  rightful  and 
peaceful  successors  of  bullets ;  and  that  when  ballots  have 
fairly  and  constitutionally  decided,  there  can  be  no  successful 
appeal  back  to  bullets ;  that  there  can  be  no  successful 
appeal,  except  to  ballots  themselves,  at  succeeding  elections  ."^ 
In  the  Peoria  Speech  of  1854  occurs  a  passage  that  suggests 
Burke :     "  Our  republican  robe  is  soiled  and  trailed  in  the  dust. 

^Tarbell,  II.,  369,    ^Nicolay  &  Hay,  Works,  II.,  344. 
3lbid,  II.,  352.    "Ibid,  I.,  658.    ^Ibid,  I.,  427.    ^bid,  II.,  65. 
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Let  us  repurif  y  it.  Let  us  turn  and  wash  it  white  in  the  spirit 
if  not  the  blood  of  the  Revolution."  On  the  succeeding  page 
of  the  same  speech  simile  is  finely  combined  with  suggested 
quotation :  "  Like  the  '  bloody  hand ',  you  may  wash  it  and 
wash  it,  the  red  witness  of  guilt  still  sticks  and  stares  horribly 
at  you."  The  reference  in  the  Conkling  Letter  to  the  Missis- 
sippi River  is  not  a  little  in  the  manner  of  Webster :  ''  The 
signs  look  better.  The  Father  of  Waters  again  goes  unvexed  to 
the  sea."  ^ 

According  to  Brooks,  "Lincoln  was  a  close  observer  of 
nature,  as  well  as  of  men.  Into  the  wonderful  alembic  of  his 
mind  everything  was  received,  to  be  brought  forth  again  as 
aphorism,  parable,  or  trenchant  saying.  In  woodcraft,  for  ex- 
ample, he  was  deeply  skilled,  his  habit  of  close  observation 
leading  him  to  detect  curious  facts  which  escaped  the  notice 
of  most  men.  Riding  through  a  wood  in  Virginia,  he  observed 
a  vine  which  wrapped  a  tree  in  its  luxuriant  growth.  'Yes,' 
he  said,  'that  is  very  beautiful;  but  that  vine  is  like  certain 
habits  of  men  :  it  decorates  the  ruin  that  it  makes'  .  .  .  The 
very  next  day,  somebody  was  discussing  with  him  the  differ- 
ence between  character  and  reputation,  when  he  said, — with  a 
look  at  me,  as  if  to  remind  of  what  he  had  been  talking  about 
the  day  before, — '  perhaps  a  man's  character  was  like  a  tree, 
and  his  reputation  like  its  shadow:  the  shadow  is  what  we 
think  of  it ;  the  tree  is  the  real  thing.'  "^ 

Carpenter,  quoting  from  an  article  published  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bulletin,  gives  similar  testimony.  The  President 
was  visiting  the  Soldiers'  Home  with  a  party,  when  a  dispute 
arose  as  to  whether  a  bit  of  green  was  cedar  or  spruce.  " '  Let 
me  discourse  on  a  theme  I  understand,'  said  the  President,  '  I 
know  all  about  trees  in  right  of  being  a  backwoodsman.  I  '11 
show  you  the  difference  between  spruce,  pine,  and  cedar,  and 
this  shred  of  green,  which  is  neither  one  nor  the  other,  but  a 
kind  of   illegitimate  cypress.'      He  then  proceeded  to  gather 

^Nicolay  &  Hay,  Works,  II.,  398.         ^ 
'^Scribner's  Monthly,  XVIII.,  586. 
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specimens  of  each,  and  explain  the  distinctive  formation  of 
foliage  belonging  to  every  species.  'Trees/  he  said,  'are  as 
deceptive  in  their  likeness  to  one  another  as  are  certain  classes 
of  men,  amongst  whom  none  but  a  physiognomist's  eye  can 
detect  dissimilar  moral  features  until  events  have  developed 
them.'"^  It  is  significant  that  both  these  nature  comparisons 
are  based  on  woodcraft.^ 

In  spite  of  this  strong  evidence  of  Lincoln's  love  and  close 
observation  of  nature,  few  instances  of  true  nature  compar- 
isons were  noted  in  his  writings,  and  none  of  these  suggest  the 
poetical  coloring  shown  in  the  quotations  just  given.  It  is 
possible  that  Lincoln's  nature  comparisons  were,  like  his 
stories,  confined  mainly  to  conversation,  and  that  they  were 
suggested,  as  in  those  instances,  by  the  sight  of  the  natural 
objects. 

A  collection  of  notes  for  a  lecture  on  Niagara  Falls  fur- 
nishes the  most  important  written  testimony  to  Lincoln's  love 
of  nature  and  his  habit  of  associating  natural  phenomena  with 
the  affairs  of  life.  After  commenting  on  the  purely  physical 
characteristics  of  the  Falls,  he  continues  :  "The  mere  physical 
of  Niagara  Falls  is  only  this.  Yet  this  is  really  a  very  small 
part  of  that  world's  wonder.  Its  power  to  excite  reflection  and 
emotion  is  its  great  charm.  .  .  .  But  still  there  is  more.  It 
calls  up  the  indefinite  past.  When  Columbus  first  sought  this 
continent — when  Christ  suffered  on  the  cross- — when  Moses  led 
Israel  through  the  Red  Sea — nay,  even  when  Adam  first  came 
from  the  hand  of  his  Maker:  then,  as  now,  Niagara  was  roaring 
here.  The  eyes  of  that  species  of  extinct  giants  whose  bones 
fill  the  mounds  of  America  have  gazed  on  Niagara,  as  ours 
do  now.  Contemporary  with  the  first  race  of  men,  and  older 
than  the  first  man,  Niagara  is  strong  and  fresh  today  as  ten 
thousand  years  ago.  The  Mammoth  and  Mastodon,  so  long 
dead  that  fragments  of  their  monstrous   bones   alone  testify 

^"■Carpenter,  224-5. 

^Judge  J.  O.  Cunningham,  of  Urbana,  Illinois,  has  informed  the  writer  that 
Mr.  Lincoln,  while  in  Urbana  on  the  Circuit,  loved  to  take  long  walks  in  the  woods 
to  the  northeast  of  the  town. 
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that  they  ever  lived,  have  gazed  on  Niagara — in  that  long,  long 
time  never  still  for  a  moment  [never  dried],  never  froze,  never 
slept,  never  rested."^ 

The  quotation  is  given  at  such  length  because  of  its 
curious  connection  with  a  passage  in  Herndon.  The  contra- 
diction between  Lincoln's  statement  to  Herndon  and  the  auto- 
graph record  of  his  real  impressions  shows  clearly  that  Lincoln 
did  not  always  express  himself  fully  to  his  partner.  It  serves 
to  illustrate  the  truth  of  Herndon's  estimate  of  Lincoln's 
character:  ''He  never  revealed  himself  entirely  to  any  one 
man,  and  therefore  he  will  always  to  a  certain  extent  remain 
enveloped  in  doubt.  Even  those  who  were  with  him  through 
long  years  of  hard  study  and  under  constantly  varying  circum- 
stances can  hardly  say  they  knew  him  through  and  through."  ^ 

The  passage  in  Herndon  is  as  follows:  "'What',  I  en- 
quired, 'made  the  deepest  impression  on  you  when  you  stood 
in  the  presence  of  the  great  natural  wonder  ? '  I  shall  never 
forget  his  answer,  because  it  in  a  very  characteristic  way  illus- 
trates how  he  looked  at  everything.  '  The  thing  that  struck 
me  most  forcibly  when  I  saw  the  Falls,'  he  responded,  '  was, 
where  in  the  world  did  all  that  water  come  from  ? '  He  had 
no  eye  for  the  magnificence  and  grandeur  of  the  scene,  for  the 
rapids,  the  mist,  the  angry  waters,  and  the  roar  of  the  whirl- 
pool, but  his  mind,  working  in  its  accustomed  channel,  heedless 
of  beauty  or  awe,  followed  irresistibly  back  to  the  first  cause.  "^ 

From  an  early  age  Lincoln  showed  a  deep  interest  in 
words.  Speaking  of  his  boyhood,  Nicolay  and  Hay  state  :  "He 
would  sit  in  the  twilight  and  read  a  dictionary  as  long  as  he 
could  see."*  That  this  study  of  words  was  a  part  of  his  severe 
course  of  self-culture  is  clearly  brought  out  by  the  following 
passage :     "In  the  search  for  words  Mr.  Lincoln  was  often  at  a 

^Nicolay  &  Hay,  Works,  I.,  162. 
^Herndon,  585. 

^Herndon,  297.  It  is  possible  that  Lincoln's  matter  of  fact  statement  was  pro- 
voked by  the  florid  description  given  just  before  by  his  companion.  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  written  account.  , 

^Nicolay  &  Hay,  Life,  L,  35. 
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loss.  He  was  often  perplexed  to  give  proper  expression  to  his 
ideas  ;  first,  because  he  was  not  master  of  the  English  language; 
and  secondly,  because  there  were,  in  the  vast  store  of  words, 
so  few  that  contained  the  exact  coloring,  power  and  shape  of 
his  ideas."  ^ 

The  following  valuable  statement  of  Lincoln's  difficulty  in 
finding  suitable  words  to  express  his  exact  meaning  is  reported 
by  Albert  B.  Chandler,  who  during  the  war  was  connected  with 
the  Military  Telegraph  Office,  at  Washington.  After  describing 
the  President's  manner  of  writing  he  tells  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
read  to  him  what  he  had  just  written.  "  During  this  reading 
he  stopped  occasionally  to  remark  upon  the  subject  of  his  read- 
ing— a  detailed  description  of  a  battle — and  one  of  his  remarks, 
I  remember,  was  upon  the  meagreness  of  adjectives  in  the  lan- 
guage to  express  the  different  degrees  of  feeling  and  action."^ 

Still  more  important  testimony  in  this  direction  is  fur- 
nished by  the  report  of  a  conversation  between  the  Hev.  J.  P. 
Gulliver  and  Mr.  Lincoln,  published  in  the  New  York  Inde- 
pendent of  Sept.  1st,  1864,  and  reprinted  by  Carpenter.  In 
answer  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Gulliver  as  to  his  unusual  power  of 
'putting  things',  Mr.  Lincoln  replied:  "I  can  say  this,  that 
among  my  earliest  recollections  I  remember  how,  when  a  mere 
child,  I  used  to  get  irritated  when  anybody  talked  to  me  in  a 
way  I  could  not  understand.  I  don't  think  I  ever  got  angry  at 
anything  else  in  my  life.  But  that  always  disturbed  my  temper, 
and  has  ever  since.  I  can  remember  going  to  my  little  bed- 
room, after  hearing  the  neighbors  talk  of  an  evening  with  my 
father,  and  spending  no  small  part  of  the  night  walking  up 
and  down,  and  trying  to  make  out  what  was  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  some  of  their,  to  me,  dark  sayings.  I  could  not  sleep, 
though  I  often  tried  to,  when  I  got  on  such  a  hunt  after  an 
idea,  until  I  had  caught  it ;  and  when  I  thought  I  had  got  it,  I 
was  not  satisfied  until  I  had  repeated  it  over  and  over,  until  I 
had  put  it  in  language  plain  enough,  as  I  thought,  for  any  boy 

^Herndon,  592. 
^Ward,  223. 
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I  knew  to  comprehend.  This  was  a  kind  of  passion  with  me, 
and  it  has  stuck  by  me.  .  .  .  Perhaps  that  accounts  for  the 
characteristic  you  observe  in  my  speeches,  though  I  never  put 
the  two  things  together  before.  .  .  .  But  your  question 
reminds  me  of  a  bit  of  education  I  had,  which  I  am  bound  in 
honesty  to  mention.  In  the  course  of  my  law-reading,  I  con- 
stantly came  upon  the  word  demonstrate.  I  thought  at  first 
that  I  understood  its  meaning,  but  soon  became  satisfied  that  I 
did  not.  I  said  to  myself,  '  What  do  I  mean  when  I  demonstrate 
more  than  when  I  reason  or  prove  ?  How  does  demonstration 
differ  from  any  other  proof  ?  I  consulted  Webster^ s  Dictionary. 
That  told  of  'certain  proof,  'proof  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt;'  but  I  could  form  no  idea  what  sort  of  proof  that  was. 
.  .  .  I  consulted  all  the  dictionaries  and  books  of  reference 
I  could  find,  but  with  no  better  results.  You  might  as  well  have 
defined  blue  to  a  blind  man.  At  last  I  said,  '  Lincoln,  you  can 
never  make  a  lawyer  if  you  do  not  understand  what  demonstrate 
means ;'  and  I  left  my  situation  in  Springfield,  went  home  to 
my  father's  house,  and  stayed  there  till  I  could  give  any  prop- 
osition in  the  six  books  of  Euclid  at  sight.  I  then  found  out- 
what  'demonstrate'  means,  and  went  back  to  my  law-studies."^ 
But  just  as  Lincoln's  reading  afforded  him  pleasure  as  well 
as  profit,  so  his  study  of  words  was  not  pursued  with  sole  ref- 
erence to  its  aiding  him  in  writing  and  speaking.  Noah  Brooks, 
in  his  account  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  meeting  with  Prof.  Agassiz  in 
the  winter  of  1864,  relates  :  "  The  visitors  were  shown  in,  the 
President  first  whispering,  '  Now  sit  still  and  see  what  we  can 
pickup  that's  new.'  .  .  .  The  President  said,  'I  never  knew 
how  to  properly  pronounce  your  name ;  won't  you  give  me  a 
little  lesson  at  that  ? '  Then  he  asked  if  it  were  of  French  or 
Swiss  origin,  to  which  the  professor  replied  that  it  was  partly 
of  each.  That  led  to  a  discussion  of  different  languages,  the 
President  speaking  of  several   words   in   different   languages 

^Carpenter,  312-314.  This  story  is  not  accurate.  Lincoln  was  living  at  New 
Salem,  not  Springfield,  when  he  began  the  study  of  law,  and  he  relates  in  the  Auto- 
biography that  he  studied  Euclid  after  leaving  Congress.  There  is  no  reason,  how- 
ever, to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  main  statement,  with  which  we  are  concerned. 
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which  had  the  same  root  as  similar  words  in  our  own  tongue ; 
then  he  illustrated  that  by  one  or  two  anecdotes,  one  of  which 
he  borrowed  from  Hood's  '  Up  the  Rhine '.  But  he  soon  re- 
turned to  his  gentle  cross-examination  of  Agassiz,  and  found 
out  how  the  Professor  studied,  how  he  composed,  and  how  he 
delivered  his  lectures."^ 

Although  Lincoln's  biographers  give  ample  evidence  of  his 
frequent  use  of  anecdotes  to  illustrate  and  emphasize  his  mean- 
ing in  conversation  and  in  his  law  pleadings,  an  examination  of 
Lincoln's  writings  shows  a  comparatively  slight  use  of  them 
there.  Even  the  earlier  speeches  contain  but  few  stories,  and 
none  of  these  are  of  any  length.  In  the  case  of  the  Douglas 
Debates  it  is  possible  to  refer  this  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  speeches  were  delivered  and  Lincoln's  own  attitude. 
On  being  urged  by  his  friends  to  treat  the  subject  more  pop- 
ularly, Lincoln  answered  :  "  The  occasion  is  too  serious,  the 
issues  are  too  grave.  I  do  not  seek  applause,  or  to  amuse  the 
people,  but  to  convince  them."^  The  same  is  true  of  the 
Cooper  Institute  Address  of  two  years  later.  So,  too,  the 
character  of  the  presidential  addresses  is  such  as  to  preclude 
wholly  the  introduction  of  stories,  although  in  the  informal 
discussion  of  the  most  important  topics  the  President  frequently 
indulged  his  taste  for  anecdote.  It  seems  possible  also  that 
many  of  the  earlier  addresses  contained  stories  that  were  more 
fitted  for  the  'stump'  than  for  the  printed  page.  There  is 
certainly  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  gift  of  story-telling,  so 
dear  to  the  heart  of  the  frontiersman,  would  be  neglected  by  so 
skilful  a  speaker  as  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Although  Lincoln's  stories  have  but  little  direct  bearing  upon 
his  writing,  they  for  mso  intimate  a  part  of  his  mental  make-up 
that  they  deserve  at  least  passing  mention.  Several  authorities, 

^Harper,  XXXI.,  223.  A  slightly  different  though  not  at  all  contradictory  ac- 
count is  given  by  Noah  Brooks  in  Scribner's  Monthly,  XV.,  678. 

^Arnold,  145.  This  attitude  had  already  begun  in  the  preliminary  discussion  of 
1854.  "  Once  launched  upon  this  theme,  men  were  surprised  to  find  him  imbued 
with  an  unwonted  seriousness.  They  heard  from  his  lips  fewer  anecdotes  and  more 
history.  Careless  listeners,  who  came  to  laugh  at  his  jokes  were  held  by  the  strong 
current  of  his  reasoning."     Nicolay  &  Hay,  Life,  I.,  373. 
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among  others  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  state  that  Lincoln  originated 
very  few  of  his  stories.  In  Mr.  Depew's  article  Mr.  Lincoln  is 
quoted  as  follows:  "'They  say  I  tell  a  great  many  stories  ;  I 
reckon  I  do,  but  I  have  found  in  the  course  of  a  long  experi- 
ence that  common  people ' — and  repeating  it — '  common  people, 
take  them  as  they  run,  are  more  easily  influenced  and  informed 
through  the  medium  of  broad  illustration  than  in  any  other 
way,  and  as  to  what  the  hypercritical  few  may  think,  I  don't 
care.'"  Mr.  Lincoln  added:  "'I  have  originated  but  two 
stories  in  my  life,  but  I  tell  tolerably  well  other  people's 
stories.'"^ 

Turning  now  to  Lincoln's  writings  we  may  begin  with  the 
most  informal  class,  the  letters.  Herndon  states :  "  In  the 
matter  of  letter-writing  he  could  never  distinguish  between 
one  of  a  business  nature  or  any  other  kind.  If  a  happy  thought 
struck  him  he  was  by  no  means  reluctant  to  use  it."^  We  have 
already  seen  that  Lincoln  frequently  introduced  striking  figures 
in  telegrams  to  generals  in  the  field,  and  throughout  the  cor- 
respondence Herndon's  statement  finds  ample  confirmation. 
That  Lincoln  could,  if  need  be,  distinguish  between  different 
classes  of  correspondence  is  shown  by  his  exquisite  tact  in  that 
most  difficult  class,  the  letter  of  condolence.  Unfortunately 
the  number  of  these  preserved  in  Nicolay  and  Hay  is  compar- 
atively small,  for  the  number  actually  written  during  the  Civil 
War  must  have  been  very  great.  Room  may  be  found  for  one 
example,  and  that  perhaps  the  most  beautiful, 

"Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  November  21,  1864. 
Mrs,  Bixby,  Boston^  Massachusetts. 

Dear  Madam:  I  have  been  shown  in  the  files  of  the  War  De- 
partment a  statement  of  the  Adjutant-General  of  Massachusetts  that 
you  are  the  mother  of  five  sons  who  have  died  g-loriously  on  the  field 
of  battle.     I  feel  how  weak  and  fruitless  must  be  any  words  of  mine 

^Reminiscences,  428.  Compare  Lincoln's  statement  to  Brooks  :  "  '  I  do  gen- 
erally remember  a  good  story  when  I  hear  it,  but  I  never  did  invent  anything 
original ;  I  am  only  a  retail  dealer.'  "     Harper,  XXXL,  228. 

^Herndon,  313. 
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which  should  attempt  to  beg"uile  you  from  the  grief  of  a  loss  so 
overwhelming-.  But  I  cannot  refrain  from  tendering*  to  you  the  con- 
solation that  may  be  found  in  the  thanks  of  the  Republic  they  died 
to  save.  I  pray  that  our  heavenly  Father  may  assuage  the  ang-uish 
of  your  bereavement,  and  leave  you  only  the  cherished  memory  of 
the  loved  and  lost,  and  the  solemn  pride  that  must  be  yours  to  have 
laid  so  costly  a  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  freedom. 

Yours  very  sincerely  and  respectfully, 

Abraham  Lincoln."^ 

The  letters  of  the  early  period  of  Lincoln's  life  require  no 
special  comment.  Most  of  them  are  to  friends  and  relatives 
and  treat  of  ordinary  events.  Occasionally  they  anticipate  the 
terseness  of  the  later  letters,  as  in  this  specimen  from  1848 : 
"  In  law,  it  is  good  policy  to  never  plead  what  you  need  not, 
lest  you  oblige  yourself  to  prove  what  you  cannot."^  But  in 
the  earliest  letters  there  is  a  tendency  to  wordiness  and  to  long 
sentences  that  is  wholly  foreign  to  the  later  style. 

One  characteristic  of  the  letters  written  during  the  last 
four  years  of  Lincoln's  life  may  be  noted,  their  extreme  brev- 
ity. Few  of  those  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Works 
exceed  a  quarter  of  a  page,  and  many  of  them  do  not  extend 
beyond  the  limits  that  many  correspondents  would  use  for 
expressions  of  formal  courtesy.  But  in  view  of  the  great  ex- 
tent and  variety  of  his  correspondence,  both  public  and  private, 
and  in  view  also  of  the  fact  that  "he  preferred  writing  his 
letters  with  his  own  hand,  making  copies  himself  frequently,"^ 
this  is  not  strange. 

The  less  said  about  Lincoln's  early  poetical  efforts,  recorded 
by  the  frank  Herndon,  the  better.  They  are  not  only  rude  and 
unfinished,  but  they  give  no  promise  of  their  author's  later  style. 
The  following  poems,  however,  written  in  1844,  deserve  notice. 

^Nicolay  &  Hay,  Works,  II.,  600.  The  letter  to  J.  C.  Conkling  has  received  the 
distinction  of  being  quoted  in  full  by  John  Earle,  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon  at  the 
University  of  Oxford,  in  his  work  entitled  "English  Prose",  "as  a  good  specimen 
of  Nineteenth  Century  prose." 

^Nicolay  &  Hay,  Works,  I.,  112.  This  suggests  the  following  sentence  from 
the  Bloomington  Speech  :  "  But  we  must  not  promise  what  we  ought  not,  lest  we  be 
called  on  to  perform  what  we  cannot."     Tarbell,  II.,  307. 

^Harper,  XXXL,  229. 
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While  the  sentiments  are  not  especially  original  there  is  a 
decidedly  poetical  coloring  to  the  whole,  charged  as  it  is  with 
the  melancholy  natural  to  Lincoln  : 

I. 

"Mj  childhood's  home  I  see  ag-ain, 
And  sadden  with  the  view ; 
And  still,  as  memory  crowds  my  brain, 
There  's  pleasure  in  it  too. 

O  memory  !  thou  midway  world 

'Twixt  earth  and  paradise, 
Where  things  decayed  and  loved  ones  lost 

In  dreamy  shadows  rise. 

And,  freed  from  all  that's  earthly  vile. 

Seem  hallowed,  pure,  and  bright. 
Like  scenes  in  some  enchanted  isle 

All  bathed  in  liquid  light. 

As  dusky  mountains  please  the  eye 

When  twilight  chases  day  ; 
As  bugle-notes  that,  passing  by, 

In  distance  die  away  ; 

As  leaving  some  grand  waterfall, 

We,  lingering,  list  its  roar  — 
So  memory  will  hallow  all 

We  've  known,  but  know  no  more. 

Near  twenty  years  have  passed  away 

Since  here  I  bid  farewell 
To  woods  and  fields,  and  scenes  of  play. 

And  playmates  loved  so  well. 

W  here  many  were,  but  few  remain 

Of  old  familiar  things  ; 
But  seeing  them,  to  mind  again 

The  lost  and  absent  brings. 

The  friends  I  left  that  parting  day. 

How  changed,  as  time  has  sped  ! 
Young  childhood  grown,  strong  manhood  gray. 

And  half  of  all  are  dead. 
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I  hear  the  loved  survivors  tell 
How  nought  from  death  could  save, 

Till  every  sound  appears  a  knell, 
And  every  spot  a  grave. 

I  range  the  fields  with  pensive  tread , 
And  pace  the  hollow  rooms, 

And  feel  (companion  of  the  dead) 
I'm  living  in  the  tombs." 


II. 

"But  here's  an  object  more  of  dread 
Than  aught  the  grave  contains  — 
A  human  form  with  reason  fled, 
While  wretched  life  remains. 

When  terror  spread,  and  neighbors  ran 
Your  dangerous  strength  to  bind. 

And  soon,  a  howling,  crazy  man, 
Your  limbs  were  soon  confined  : 

How  then  you  strove  and  shrieked  aloud. 

Your  bones  and  sinews  bared  ; 
And  fiendish  on  the  gazing  crowd 

With  burning  eyeballs  glared  ; 

And  begged  and  swore,  and  wept  and  prayed. 

With  maniac  laughter  joined  ; 
How  fearful  were  these  signs  displayed 

By  pangs  that  killed  the  mind  ! 

And  when  at  length  the  drear  and  long 

Time  soothed  thy  fiercer  woes. 
How  plaintively  thy  mournful  song 

Upon  the  still  night  rose  ! 

I  've  heard  it  oft  as  if  I  dreamed. 

Far  distant,  sweet  and  lone. 
The  funeral  dirge  it  ever  seemed 

Of  reason  dead  and  gone. 
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To  drink  its  strains  I  Ve  stole  away, 

All  stealthily  and  still, 
Ere  yet  the  rising"  g-od  of  day 

Had  streaked  the  eastern  hill. 

Air  held  her  breath  ;  trees  with  the  spell 

Seemed  sorrowing-  ang-els  round, 
Whose  swelling-  tears  in  dewdrops  fell 

Upon  the  listening-  g-round. 

But  this  is  past,  and  naug-ht  remains 

That  raised  thee  o'er  the  brute ; 
Thy  piercing-  shrieks  and  soothing-  strain 

Are  like  forever  mute. 

Now  fare  thee  well  !     More  thou  the  cause 

Than  subject  now  of  woe. 
All  mental  pang-s  by  time's  kind  laws 

Hast  lost  the  power  to  know. 

O  death  !  thou  awe-inspiring-  prince 

That  keepst  the  world  in  fear, 
Why  dost  thou  tear  more  blest  ones  hence. 

And  leave  him  ling-ering-  here  ?"  ^ 

These  two  poems — called  by  Lincoln  cantos^together  with 
a  third,  on  a  "Bear  Hunt",  were  apparently  published  anony- 
mously in  a  newspaper  in  1847.  Lincoln  is  not  known  to  have 
writ'ten  any  verse  after  this  time. 

According  to  Herndon,  during  the  last  years  of  his  life  in 
Springfield,  Lincoln  occasionally  wrote  political  editorials.^ 
But  he  never  became  a  journalist  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word.  His  editorial  writing,  like  Herndon's,  was  for  the  prac- 
tical purpose  of  aiding  his  party. 

Closely  connected  with  the  speeches  but  forming  a  class  by 
themselves  are  the  lectures  delivered  by  Lincoln  during  the 

^Nicolay  &  Hay,  Works,  I.,  86-88.  The  poems  were  enclosed  in  two  letters 
written  in  1846.  The  circumstances  under  which  they  were  composed  are  there' 
related. 

^"  Anent  the  subject  of  editorial  writing  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  relate 
that  Lincoln  and  I  kept  on  furnishing  political  matter  of  many  varieties  for  the 
Springfield/(3z^r;m/ until  i860."     Herndon,  369. 
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middle  period  of  his  life.  If  we  exclude  the  Address  on  Tem- 
perance, which  is  more  of  a  speech  than  a  lecture,  the  only 
representative  of  this  class  that  has  been  preserved  is  that  on 
Inventions,  written  in  1859.  According  to  Nicolay  and  Hay,  it 
was  delivered  in  neighboring  towns  in  that  year  and  at  Spring- 
field, Illinois,  in  1860.^  Herndon  states  that  this  lecture  was 
given  at  three  different  towns  in  central  Illinois  during  the 
winter  of  1859,  "  but  it  was  so  commonplace,  and  met  with 
such  indifferent  success,  that  he  soon  dropped  it  altogether. 
Invitations  to  deliver  the  lecture — prompted,  no 
doubt  by  the  advertisement  given  him  in  the  contest  with 
Douglas  —  came  in  very  freely ;  but  beyond  the  three  at- 
tempts named,  he  declined  them  all."^  Lincoln  referred  to 
this  lecture  in  the  Agassiz  interview.^  A  reading  of  the  lecture, 
as  it  has  been  preserved,  tends  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  Lin- 
coln's friends  as  reported  by  Herndon.  It  shows  no  special 
originality  and  is  decidedly  lacking  in  literary  finish.  Even  its 
humor  is  not  of  a  high  order. 

Arnold  mentions  a  lecture  on  Burns,  and  besides  the  frag- 
mentary notes  for  a  lecture  on  Niagara  Falls,  which  have 
already  been  quoted  from  in  connection  with  Lincoln's  imag- 
ination, there  are  some  notes  for  a  law  lecture,  from  about 
July,  1850.* 

Finally  we  have  to  consider  that  class  of  writings  on  which 
Mr.  Lincoln's  claims  to  literary  distinction  rest,  the  oration. 
In  one  sense  it  is  perhaps  misleading  to  refer  to  the  great  mass 
of  Lincoln's  public  speaking  as  oratory.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Bloomington  Speech  of  1856,  the  Gettysburg  Address 
and  the  Second  Inaugural,  none  of  his  speeches  appeal  pri- 
marily to  the  feelings,  but  they  are  addressed  to  the  reasoning 
faculty,  with  only  a  slight  element  of  the  imaginative.     They 

iNicolay  &  Hay,  Works,  I.,  522. 

^Herndon,  448-9.  In  a  foot  note  a  letter  from  Lincoln  is  given,  declining  an  in- 
vitation to  lecture  at  Galesburg  and  stating:  "I  read  a  sort  of  lecture  to  three 
different  audiences  during  the  last  month  and  this." 

^Harper,  XXXI.,  224.     "The  lecture  was  never  finished,  and  was  left  among  his 
loose  papers  at  Springfield  when  he  came  to  Washington." 
^Nicolay  &  Hay,  Works,  I.,  162. 
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are  argumentative  rather  than  persuasive,  suggesting  the 
lawyer  rather  than  the  orator,  and  the  lawyer  addressing  the 
Court  rather  than  pleading  with  the  jury.^  In  his  speeches, 
as  in  his  arguments  before  the  bar,  he  is  always  strictly  logical 
and  fair.  As  his  former  associate,  Leonard  Swett,  states  in  a 
letter  to  Herndon  of  1866 :  "The  force  of  his  logic  was  in  con- 
veying to  the  minds  of  others  the  same  clear  and  thorough 
analysis  he  had  in  his  own,  and  if  his  own  mind  failed  to  be 
satisfied,  he  had  little  power  to  satisfy  anybody  else.  He  never 
made  a  sophistical  argument  in  his  life,  and  never  could  make 
one."^  Lincoln  himself  said  of  his  manner  of  arguing,  "  that  a 
peculiarity  of  his  own  life  from  his  earliest  manhood  has  been, 
that  he  habitually  studied  the  opposite  side  of  every  disputed 
question,  of  every  law  case,  of  every  political  issue,  more 
exhaustively,  if  possible,  than  his  own  side.  He  said  that  the 
result  had  been,  that  in  all  his  practice  at  the  bar  he  had  never 
once  been  surprised  in  court  by  the  strength  of  his  adversary's 
case."^  This  habit,  which  proved  so  valuable  to  him  in  his  law 
practice,  was  used  with  equal  effect  in  political  debate  and  in 
his  later  more  finished  addresses. 

Lincoln's  first  speech  that  has  been  preserved  dates  from 
the  campaign  of  1832,  when  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate 
for  the  Illinois  Assembly.  In  spite  of,  or  rather,  largely  because 
of  its  rudeness  and  lack  of  finish,  it  is  of  sufficient  interest  to 
merit  a  place  in  the  Works.  It  is  of  special  value  when  com- 
pared to  the  circular  issued  by  Lincoln  a  short  time  before,  of 
which  Nicolay  and  Hay  say :  "  This  is  almost  precisely  the 
style  of  his  later  years.  .  .  .  But  his  language  was,  at  twenty - 
two,  as  it  was  thirty  years  later,  the  simple  and  manly  attire 

iThe  writer  is  indebted  to  Judge  J.  O.  Cunningham,  of  Urbana,  Illinois,  for  the 
following  interesting  note  :  During  the  campaign  of  1856  a  political  meeting  was 
held  near  Urbana,  in  a  grove,  which  contained  two  stands.  The  principal  speakers 
on  the  occasion  were  Owen  Lovejoy,  then  for  the  first  time  candidate  for  Congress, 
and  Mr.  Lincoln.  While  Mr.  Lincoln  was  in  the  midst  of  his  argument,  some  one 
called  out  that  Owen  Lovejoy  had  begun  to  speak  at  the  other  stand.  Immediately 
half  the  audience  deserted  Mr.  Lincoln  and  hurried  over  to  hear  the  more  fiery 
speaker.  That  Mr.  Lincoln  could  be  eloquent  as  well  as  convincing  is  clearly  shown 
by  the  Bloomington  Speech  and  its  effect  upon  the  audience. 

-Herndon,  536.    ^ischuyler  Colfax,  Reminiscences,  333. 
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of  his  thought,  with  little  attempt  at  ornament  and  none  at 
disguise."^  In  the  main  this  is  true,  but  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
how  much  of  this  circular  was  the  independent  work  of  Lin- 
coln.^ The  speech,  if  it  be  correctly  reported,  shows  us  exactly 
how  Abraham  Lincoln  spoke  in  1832,  the  address  does  not  nec- 
essarily show  us  exactly  how  he  wrote  at  that  time.  The  state- 
ment, too,  that  "the  errors  of  grammar  and  construction  .  .  . 
remained  with  him  through  life,"  seems  to  be  slightly  exagger- 
ated in  view  of  the  style  of  the  Inaugurals  and  the  Gettysburg 
Address.  The  tendency  to  incorrect  expression  was  undoubtedly 
never  wholly  overcome. 

Although  Lincoln  made  many  speeches  in  the  years  imme- 
diately following  his  first  attempt  to  enter  public  life,  nothing 
is  recorded  by  Nicolay  and  Hay  until  1887,  when  he  delivered 
before  the  Young  Men's  Lyceum  in  Springfield  an  address  on 
''  The  Perpetuation  of  our  Political  Institutions."  The  style  of 
this  address  is  in  marked  contrast  to  Lincoln's  later  manner, 
and  it  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  "  intermediate  time 
when  he  sinned  in  the  direction  of  fine  writing."^  It  is  what 
might  be  expected  from  a  very  clever  young  man  of  strong 
imagination  but  limited   experience.     The   use  of  figures  is 

^Nicolay  &  Hay,  Life,  I.,  io6.  The  address  itself  forms  the  first  specimen  of 
Lincoln's  writings  in  the  Works.  The  speech  given  by  Herndon,  104,  is  as  follows  : 
"  Fellow  Citizens,  I  presume  you  all  know  who  I  am.  I  am  humble  Abraham 
Lincoln.  I  have  been  solicited  by  many  friends  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  Leg- 
islature. My  politics  are  short  and  sweet,  like  the  old  woman's  dance.  I  am  in 
favor  of  a  national  bank.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  internal  improvement  system  and  a 
high  protective  tariff.  These  are  my  sentiments  and  political  principles.  If  elected 
I  shall  be  thankful ;  if  not  it  will  be  all  the  same."  Herndon  adds:  "I  obtained 
this  speech  from  A.  Y.  Ellis,  who  in  1865  wrote  it  out."  Herndon  does  not  state 
whether  Mr.  Ellis  had  made  an  earlier  copy  of  the  speech  or  whether  he  trusted  to 
his  memory.  The  ambiguity  of  the  reference  is  the  probable  reason  why  this 
speech  is  omitted  by  Nicolay  and  Hay.  Its  accuracy  is  rendered  somewhat  doubtful 
by  the  fact  that  two  of  the  three  political  principles  mentioned  in  it,  the  national 
bank  and  the  high  protective  tariff,  are  not  stated  in  the  address,  while  several 
important  matters  mentioned  in  the  address  do  not  occur  in  the  speech.  The  two 
resemble  each  other  closely  in  the  conclusion. 

""In  a  letter  dated  May  5,  1866,  James  McNamar  says  :  '  I  corrected  at  his 
request  some  of  the  grammatical  errors  in  his  first  address  to  the  voters  of  Sangamon 
County.' "    Herndon,  102. 

^Nicolay  &  Hay,  Life,  I.,  106.  The  speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  Springfield  in  January,  1837,  first  reprinted  by  Miss  Tarbell,  is  with- 
out ornament,  but  it  shows  the  free  use  of  satire,  amounting  almost  to  personal 
abuse,  that  we  find  in  the  speech  on  President  Taylor's  veto.     Tarbell,  II.,  279. 
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excessive,  metaphor  and  interrogation  being  the  most  frequent. 
And  yet  there  are  many  strong,  one  or  two  almost  splendid 
passages,  the  latter  perhaps  influenced  by  Webster.  One  of 
these  passages  deserves  citation  as  an  example  of  a  comparison 
based  upon  a  natural  phenomenon.  "They  [these  histories] 
were  a  forest  of  giant  oaks ;  but  the  all-restless  hurricane  has 
swept  over  them,  and  left  only  here  and  there  a  lonely  trunk, 
despoiled  of  its  verdure,  shorn  of  its  foliage,  unshading  and 
unshaded,  to  murmur  in  a  few  more  gentle  breezes  and  to  com- 
bat with  its  mutilated  limbs  a  few  more  ruder  storms,  then  to 
sink  and  be  no  more."^  The  effect,  to  be  sure,  is  weakened  by 
the  introduction  of  a  new  figure  immediately  after,  but  we  are 
concerned  here,  not  with  the  speech  as  a  whole,  but  with  such 
elements  in  it  as  serve  to  connect  it  with  Lincoln's  later  efforts. 
The  most  striking  of  these  elements  is  found  in  the  closing 
sentence,  which  does  more  than  give  a  promise  of  the  later 
manner,  for  it  is  almost  wholly  in  that  manner :  "  Upon  these 
let  the  proud  fabric  of  freedom  rest,  as  the  rock  of  its  basis ; 
and  as  truly  as  has  been  said  of  the  only  greater  institution, 
'the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.'"^ 

Two  years  later,  in  the  next  speech  recorded,  we  find  the 
close  reasoning  and  clear  statement  by  which  almost  all  of 
Lincoln's  political  addresses  from  that  time  on  are  character- 
ized. The  use  of  a  rhetorical  closing  paragraph,  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  style  of  the  body  of  the  speech,  is  also  a  depar- 
ture, which  frequently  recurs.  The  figures  are  still  crowded 
and  complex,  but  their  effect  is  not  weakened  by  a  contin- 
uous use  throughout  the  oration.  The  Temperance  Address  of 
February  22nd,  1842,  apparently  as  a  result  of  the  subject  and 
the  occasion,  shows  a  return  to  the  earlier  rhetorical  manner. 
The  closing  sentences,  however,  are  strong :  "  To  add  bright- 
ness to  the  sun  or  glory  to  the  name  of  Washington  is  alike 
impossible.    Let  none  attempt  it.     In  solemn  awe   pronounce 

^Nicolay  &  Hay,  Works,  I.,  14. 

^Ibid,  I.,  15.  It  is  characteristic  of  Lincoln's  method  that  this  quotation  is  used 
again  in  a  speech  delivered  in  1861.  Nicolay  &  Hay,  Works,  I.,  673.  "The  gates 
of  hell  cannot  prevail  against  them." 
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the  name,  and  in  its  naked  deathless  splendor  leave  it  shining 
on."^ 

The  next  period  in  Lincoln's  public  speaking  is  that  of  his 
term  in  Congress,  1847-49,  the  intervening  five  years  being 
represented  by  only  a  few  fragments.  The  first  speech,  of 
January  12th,  1848,  has  no  special  features ;  it  is  a  plain  argu- 
ment on  the  question  at  issue,  unadorned  with  figures.  The 
speech  against  President  Taylor's  veto,  which  contains  the 
famous  attack  on  General  Cass,  is  characterized  by  a  sustained 
satire  and  humor  very  unusual  in  Lincoln's  public  utterances. 

The  Eulogy  on  Clay,  delivered  in  1852,  is  the  only  specimen 
of*  its  class  represented  and  a  reading  of  it  does  not  cause  regret 
at  its  solitary  position.  In  spite  of  some  fine  passages  the 
speech  as  a  whole  is  a  failure.  It  shows  a  lack  of  sympathy 
with  the  occasion,  though  not  with  the  subject.  Lincoln 
almost  seems  to  offer  an  apology  for  himself  when  he  says  of 
Henry  Clay :  "  All  his  efforts  were  made  for  practical  effect. 
He  never  spoke  merely  to  be  heard.  He  never  delivered  a 
Fourth  of  July  oration,  or  a  eulogy  on  an  occasion  like  this."^ 

To  the  period  from  1854,  when  he  first  met  Senator  Douglas 
in  debate,  to  February  27th,  1860,  when  he  delivered  his  great 
Cooper  Institute  Address,  belong  Mr.  Lincoln's  principal  contri- 
butions to  political  oratory  of  the  argumentative  kind.  Many 
of  these  speeches  have  never  been  reported,  but  this  loss  is  not 
very  great,  as  Lincoln  never  hesitated  to  repeat  himself,  and  in 
the  speeches  that  have  been  preserved  are  probably  contained 
all  the  main  thoughts  that  were  expressed  by  him. 

In  a  monograph  like  this  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  at  all 
in  detail  this  great  series  of  speeches.  With  the  political  prin- 
ciples involved  we  are  not  concerned.  The  question  of  popular 
sovereignty  and  the  Dred  Scott  decision  must  be  left  to  the 
historian  and  the  student  of  constitutional  law.  The  first 
speech,  that  at  Peoria  in  1854,  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
speeches  forming  the  debate  proper  of  four  years  later.     While 

^Nicolay  &  Hay.  Works,  I.,  63. 
2lbid,  I.,  171. 
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the  first  half  is  confined  to  sober  statement  and  argument,  the 
second  half  is  decidedly  rhetorical,  containing  more  quotations 
than  any  other  speech  except  that  at  Bloomington  two  years 
later.  Such  figures  as  :  "  Will  not  the  first  drop  of  blood  so 
shed  be  the  real  knell  of  the  Union  ? ",  and  "  In  our  greedy 
chase  to  make  profit  of  the  negro,  let  us  beware  lest  we  '  cancel 
and  tear  in  pieces'  even  the  white  man's  charter  of  freedom", 
remind  us  of  the  period  of  fine  writing.  There  is  also  a  much 
freer  use  of  satire  than  appears  in  the  later  debates.  In  the 
speeches  of  1858  Mr.  Lincoln  confined  himself  almost  wholly 
to  the  actual  subject  under  discussion.  No  quotations,  with  the 
exception  of  some  few  references  to  the  Bible,  occur  and  the 
number  of  figures  is  very  small.  It  has  already  been  stated  that 
in  these  debates  Lincoln  deliberately  avoided  the  use  of  amusing 
stories  and  other  means  of  appealing  to  the  crowd.  Apparently 
for  the  same  reason  he  omitted  all  mere  rhetorical  devices,  his 
aim  being  to  convince. 

Midway  between  the  Peoria  Speech  and  the  debates  is  an 
oration,  which  was  until  three  years  ago  known  as  the  Lost 
Speech.  It  was  delivered  at  Bloomington,  Illinois,  before  the 
State  Convention,  and  "  the  reporters  were  so  carried  away  by 
his  eloquence  that  they  forgot  to  take  notes  and  could  give  no 
reports  to  their  papers.  As  Lincoln  himself  refused  to  try  to 
write  it  out,  it  was  supposed  to  have  been,  in  fact,  a  '  lost 
speech'."  ^  Fortunately  a  young  lawyer  in  the  audience  [Mr.  W. 
C.  Whitney]  preserved  sufficient  coolness  to  make  careful 
notes.  These  remained  unpublished  until  their  appearance  in 
McClure's  Magazine.^  It  is  evident  that  the  extremely  rhe- 
torical character  of  this  speech  is  in  the  main  the  result  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  prepared  and  delivered.  In 
his  other  political  speeches  Lincoln  was  addressing  opponents 
whom  he  wished  to  convince,  here  he  was  addressing  friends 
whom  he  wished  to  arouse.    The  Bloomington  Speech  is  perhaps 

iTarbell,  I.,  296. 

^Judge  J.  O.  Cunningham,  who  heard  the  speech  and  to  whom  Mr.  Whitney 
referred  his  report  of  it,  believes  that,  while  the  report  in  the  main  is  correct,  certain 
phrases  are  omitted. 
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the  only  important  public  utterance  of  Lincoln's  that  opens 
with  an  appeal  to  the  emotions.  Unlike  other  speakers  he 
was  accustomed  to  plunge  right  into  his  serious  argument, 
leaving  the  emotional  treatment  to  the  close. 

The  Cooper  Institute  Speech  of  February  27th,  1860,  is  un- 
doubtedly Lincoln's  strongest  and  most  finished  political  effort. 
In  extent  of  research  and  in  the  rhetorical  skill  with  which 
the  arguments  are  presented  it  reaches  a  level  far  above  that 
previously  attained.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  Lincoln 
appeals  only  to  the  intelligence  of  his  hearers.  The  success  of 
the  speech  was  instantaneous.  In  the  words  of  the  New  York 
Tribune  for  February  28th,  1860  :  "  No  man  ever  before  made 
such  an  impression  on  his  first  appeal  to  a  New  York  audi- 
ence."^ The  speech  was  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form  and  "  in 
the  Presidential  campaign  a  more  careful  edition  was  prepared 
and  circulated,  to  which  were  added  copious  notes  by  two 
members  of  the  committee.  Their  comment,  printed  in  the 
preface,  is  worth  quoting  as  showing  its  literary  value  under 
critical  analysis.  '  No  one  who  has  not  actually  attempted  to 
verify  its  details  can  understand  the  patient  research  and  his- 
torical labor  which  it  embodies.  ...  A  single,  easy,  simple 
sentence  of  plain  Anglo-Saxon  words  contains  a  chapter  of 
history  that,  in  some  instances,  has  taken  days  of  labor  to 
verify,  and  which  must  have  cost  the  author  months  of  inves" 
tigation  to  acquire.' "  ^ 

The  principal  rhetorical  effect  used  is  the  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  this  sentence  quoted  from  one  of  Douglas'  speeches : 
"  Our  fathers,  when  they  framed  the  government  under  which 
we  live,  understood  this  question  just  as  well  [as],  and  even 
better,  than  we  do  now."  Portions  of  this  sentence  are  applied 
here  and  there,  where  they  will  have  the  greatest  effect.  The 
close  is  thoroughly  characteristic :  "  Let  us  have  faith  that 
right  makes  might,  and  in  that  faith  let  us  to  the  end  dare  to 
do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it." 

The  speech  of  farewell  to  his  old  Springfield  neighbors  is 

iNicolay  &  Hay,  Life,  II.,  225. 
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one  of  the  best  examples  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  simple  manner  and 
at  the  same  time  it  anticipates  the  solemn  organ-tone  of  the 
Gettysburg  Address  and  the  Second  Inaugural.  While  it  does 
not  contain  a  single  figure  or  quotation  it  is  charged  with 
Biblical  suggestion,  which  is  far  more  significant  of  literary 
influence  than  direct  quotation. 

The  First  Inaugural  is  closely  connected  with  the  political 
speeches  that  immediately  precede  it.  In  the  concluding  sen- 
tences, however,  we  find  a  sudden  change  to  the  poetical 
manner.  The  last  paragraph,  the  most  beautiful  passage  in 
the  whole  address,  was  suggested  to  Mr.  Lincoln  by  Mr.  Sew- 
ard, to  whom  the  paper  had  been  submitted  for  correction  and 
suggestion.^  Lincoln's  biographers  seem  to  do  Seward  an 
injustice  when  they  compare  his  rough  draft  to  the  finished 
treatment  in  the  address.  Had  Mr.  Seward  introduced  his 
be  autif ul  thought  in  one  of  his  own  orations  it  would  undoubt- 
edly  have  appeared  in  as  fair  a  garb  as  that  in  which  Mr. 
Lincoln  presented  it. 

For  the  sake  of  readier  comparison  the  original  draft,  the 
suggestion  by  Mr.  Seward  and  the  final  form  used  by  the  Pres- 
ident in  closing  the  Inaugural,  are  given :  "  You  can  forbear 
the  assault  upon  it,  I  cannot  shrink  from  the  defense  of  it. 
With  you,  and  not  with  me,  is  the  solemn  question  of  '  shall  it 
be  peace  or  a  sword  ? ' "  Then  Mr.  Seward's  suggestion  :  "  I 
close.  We  are  not,  we  must  not  be,  aliens  or  enemies,  but 
fellow  -  countrymen  and  brethren.  Although  passion  has 
strained  our  bonds  of  affection  too  harshly,  they  must  not,  I 
am  sure  they  will  not,  be  broken.  The  mystic  chords  which, 
proceeding  from  so  many  battle-fields  and  so  many  patriot 
graves,  pass  through  all  the  hearts  and  all  hearths  in  this  broad 
continent  of  ours,  will  yet  again  harmonize  in  their  ancient 
music  when  breathed  upon  by  the  guardian  angel  of  the  nation." 
And  finally  :  "  I  am  loath  to  close.  We  are  not  enemies,  but 
friends.  We  must  not  be  enemies.  Though  passion  may 
have  strained,  it  must  not  break  our  bonds  of  affection.     The 

'Nicolay  &  Hay,  Life,  III.,  327-344. 
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mystic  chords  of  memory,  stretching  from  every  battle-field 
and  patriot  grave,  to  every  living  heart  and  hearthstone,  all 
over  this  broad  land,  will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union 
when  again  touched,  as  surely  they  will  be,  by  the  better  angels 
of  our  nature."  ^ 

In  preparing  the  First  Inaugural  Mr.  Lincoln  used  the  fol- 
lowing books  :  "Henry  Clay's  great  speech  delivered  in  1850, 
Jackson's  proclamation  against  Nullification,  the  Constitution, 
.     .     .     and  Webster's  reply  to  Hayne."^ 

Before  considering  the  other  two  great  presidential  ad- 
dresses, the  Gettysburg  and  the  Second  Inaugural,  we  may  glance 
at  an  inferior  class,  which  the  President  was  frequently  called 
upon  to  deliver,  the  answers  to  serenades.  It  cannot  be  claimed 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  succeeded  in  these  speeches,  which  call  for  a 
maximum  of  form  and  a  minimum  of  sense.  As  he  himself 
said  at  the  beginning  of  one  of  the  latest  of  these  :  "  I  believe 
I  shall  never  be  old  enough  to  speak  without  embarrassment 
when  I  have  nothing  to  talk  about."  ^  Brooks  states  that,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  earlier  ones,  all  these  informal 
addresses  were  read.  He  describes  one  such  occasion  and  gives 
the  President's  own  explanation  of  his  reason  for  using  man- 
uscript: "You  think  it  mighty  queer  that  an  old  stump 
speaker  like  myself  should  not  be  able  to  address  a  crowd 
like  this  outside  without  a  written  speech.  But  you  must 
remember  I  am,  in  a  certain  way,  talking  to  the  country,  and  I 
have  to  be  mighty  careful."*  All  the  replies  to  serenades  are 
short,  some  of  them  containing  not  more  than  half  a  dozen 
lines. 

Reference  should  also  be  made  to  the  messages  to  Congress 
and  to  the  various  proclamations  issued  by  Mr.  Lincoln.  It  has 
already  been  noted  in  another  connection  that  the  messages 
sometimes   contained  very  inappropriate  phrases.      They   are 

^The  closing  paragraph  varies  slightly  in  punctuation  in  the  Life  and  the  Works 
by  Nicolay  and  Hay,  and  both  these  versions  differ  from  the  form  given  in  the  official 
collection  of  "Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents."  The  spelling  'loth'  in  the 
Life  is  apparently  a  misprint. 

^Herndon,  478.     ^Nicolav  &  Hay,  Works,  H.,  615. 

^Scribners's  Monthly,  XV.,  567. 
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further  distinguished  from  other  documents  of  their  class  by 
the  introduction  of  poetical  passages  and  appeals  to  the 
imagination.  The  first  Message,  of  July  1st,  1861,  closes  with 
these  words:  "And  having  thus  chosen  our  course,  without 
guile  and  with  pure  purpose,  let  us  renew  our  trust  in  God, 
and  go  forward  without  fear  and  with  manly  hearts."^  The 
closing  paragraphs  of  the  second  annual  message  to  Congress 
contain  the  following  forcible  words :  "  The  dogmas  of  the 
quiet  past  are  inadequate  to  the  stormy  present.  The  occasion 
is  piled  high  with  difficulty,  and  we  must  rise  with  the  occasion. 
As  our  case  is  new,  so  we  must  think  anew  and  act  anew.  We 
must  disenthrall  ourselves,  and  then  we  shall  save  our  country. 
.  .  .  We  of  this  Congress  and  this  administration  will  be 
remembered  in  spite  of  ourselves.  .  .  .  The  fiery  trial  through 
which  we  pass  will  light  us  down,  in  honor  or  dishonor,  to  the 
latest  generation." '' 

The  reason  for  this  marked  difference  between  President 
Lincoln's  messages  and  those  of  other  presidents,  however,  is 
not  wholly  personal  and  individual.  Mr.  Lincoln  gave  a  warmer 
coloring  to  these  public  utterances  because  they  were  made  at 
a  time  and  under  circumstances  that  naturally  suggested  it. 

The  Proclamations,  from  their  very  nature,  are  far  more 
imaginative  than  the  messages.  In  their  style  they  curiously 
suggest  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  especially  in  the  tendency 
to  follow  Cranmer's  manner  of  using  words  in  pairs,  the  exact 
phraseology  of  the  Prayer  Book  sometimes  appearing.  The 
following  short  extracts  may  be  taken  to  illustrate  this  point : 
"And  whereas  it  is  fit  and  becoming  in  all  people,  at  all  times, 
to  acknowledge  and  revere  the  supreme  government  of  Grod ; 
to  bow  in  humble  submission  to  his  chastisements ;  to  confess 
and  deplore  their  sins  and  transgressions,  in  the  full  conviction 
that  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom ;  and  to 

^Nicolay  &  Hay,  Works,  II.,  66.  Compare  with  this  the  following  quotation 
from  Jean  Paul  Richter,  used  by  Longfellow  as  the  motto  of  Hyperion;  "Look  not 
mournfully  into  the  Past.  It  comes  not  back  again.  Wisely  improve  the  Present.  It 
is  thine.    Go  forth  to  meet  the  shadowy  Future,  without  fear,  and  with  a  manly  heart."^ 

-Ibid,  II.,  276. 
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pray  with  all  fervency  and  contrition  for  the  pardon  of  their 
past  offenses,  and  for  a  blessing  upon  their  present  and  pros- 
pective action.  .  .  .  Therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  do  appoint  the  last  Thursday  in 
September  next  as  a  day  of  humiliation,  prayer,  and  fasting 
for  all  the  people  of  the  nation.  And  I  do  earnestly  recom- 
mend to  all  the  people,  ...  to  observe  and  keep  that  day, 
according  to  their  several  creeds  and  modes  of  worship,  in  all 
humility  and  with  all  religious  solemnity,  to  the  end  that  the 
united  prayer  of  the  nation  may  ascend  to  the  Throne  of  Grace, 
and  bring  down  plentiful  blessings  upon  our  country."^  "It  is 
therefore  recommended  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
that  .  .  .  they  especially  acknowledge  and  render  thanks 
to  our  Heavenly  Father  for  these  inestimable  blessings ;  .  .  . 
and  that  they  reverently  invoke  the  divine  guidance  for  our 
national  counsels,  to  the  end  that  they  may  speedily  result  in 
the  restoration  of  peace,  harmony,  and  unity  throughout  our 
borders,  and  hasten  the  establishment  of  fraternal  relations 
among  all  the  countries  of  the  earth." ^ 

The  two  Emancipation  Proclamations  are  of  so  formal  a 
character  that  only  their  intrinsic  importance  warrants  a  ref- 
erence to  them  in  a  study  such  as  this.  The  only  passage  that 
may  be  said  to  possess  any  literary  coloring  is  the  following 
from  the  close  of  the  Proclamation  of  January  1st,  1863 :  "  And 
upon  this  act,  sincerely  believed  to  be  an  act  of  justice,  war- 
ranted by  the  Constitution  upon  military  necessity,  I  invoke 
the  considerate  judgment  of  mankind  and  the  gracious  favor 
of  Almighty  God."  ^ 

Nothing  need  be  said  here  about  the  beauty  of  the  Gettys- 
burg Address.  No  words  of  praise  can  add  to  the  brightness 
of  its  sun.  Some  attention,  however,  should  be  paid  to  certain 
evident  errors  that  have  arisen  in  connection  both  with  its 
composition  and  its  delivery.  Beginning  with  its  composition 
we  find  four  main  accounts.  The  claim  that  it  was  written  on 
the  cars  on  the  trip  from  Washington,  for  which  Arnold  seems 

^Nicolay  &  Hay,  Works,  IL,  73-74.      "Ibid,  II.,  143.    =*Ibid,  II.,  288. 
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to  be  responsible,^  is  undoubtedly  incorrect.  The  statement 
by  General  James  B.  Fry,  who  acted  as  special  escort  to  the 
President  on  the  occasion,  that  he  had  "  no  recollection  of  see- 
ing him  writing  or  even  reading  his  speech  during  the  jour- 
ney ",'^  while  not  furnishing  actual  disproof  is  strong  evidence. 
A  plausible  suggestion  is  made  by  Hapgood  :  ''  The  story  that 
it  was  written  on  the  train  probably  grew  out  of  a  final  revi- 
sion."^ Closely  connected  with  thi's  story  is  the  account  given 
by  Mowry,  ''received  directly  from  the  lips  of  ex-Governor 
Curtin,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  was  present  on  the  occasion  and 
knew  whereof  he  affirmed."  According  to  this  account  the 
President,  while  seated  in  the  parlor  of  the  hotel  "remarked 
that  he  understood  the  committee  expected  him  to  say  some- 
thing. He  would,  therefore,  if  they  would  excuse  him,  retire 
to  the  next  room  and  see  if  he  could  write  something.  He 
was  absent  some  time,  and  upon  returning  to  the  company  had 
in  his  hand  a  large-sized,  yellow  government  envelope.  "After 
reading  it  and  receiving  one  or  two  suggestions  from  Mr. 
Seward,  the  President  said:  'Now,  gentlemen,  if  you  will 
excuse  me  again,  1  will  copy  this  off,'  and  retiring  again  made 
a  fresh  copy  to  read  from."*  This  statement  is  so  decided  and 
is  given  on  such  undisputed  authority  that  it  cannot  be  ig- 
nored, although  Mowry  undoubtedly  goes  too  far  when  he  says 
that  it  offers  "  conclusive  evidence  that  the  words  of  the  ad- 
dress were  not  written  out  until  after  the  Presidential  party 
had  arrived  upon  the  ground."  It  is  possible  here  also  to 
apply  Hapgood's  suggestion  of  a  final  revision. 

Finally,  we  have  two  slightly  different  accounts  of  the 
composition  of  the  Address  before  leaving  Washington.  The 
first  of  these,  by  Lamon,  states  that  a  day  or  two  before  the 
dedication  Mr.  Lincoln  expressed  to  him  the  fear  that  he  might 
not  acquit  himself  with  credit,  as  he  had  had  no  time  for  prep- 
aration. "  From  his  hat  ...  he  drew  a  sheet  of  foolscap^ 
one  side  of  which  was  closely  written  with  what  he  informed 
me  was  a  memorandum  of  his  intended  address     ...     It 

'Arnold,  328.    -Reminiscences,  403.    ^Hapgood,  335.    ''Mowry,  406. 
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proved  to  be  in  substance,  if  not  in  exact  words,  what  was  aft- 
erwards printed  as  his  famous  Gettysburg  speech."  ^  The  fourth 
account  is  by  Noah  Brooks.  On  the  Sunday  before  the  dedica- 
tion Brooks  says  that  reference  was  made  to  the  speech  by  Mr. 
Lincoln,  with  whom  he  was  walking,  and  that  the  President, 
in  answer  to  a  question,  said:  "It  is  not  exactly  written.  It 
is  not  finished,  anyway.  I  have  written  it  over,  two  or  three 
times,  and  I  shall  have  to  give  it  another  lick  before  I  am  sat- 
isfied. But  it  is  short,  short,  short.' "  Brooks  adds  :  "I  found, 
afterward,  that  the  Gettysburg  speech  was  actually  written, 
and  rewritten  a  great  many  times. '^  These  two  independent 
accounts,  based  on  the  President's  own  statement,  seem  to 
prove  conclusively,  in  spite  of  their  variation,  that  the  speech 
was  composed  in  at  least  approximately  its  final  form  before 
leaving  the  capital. 

The  story  that  Edward  Everett,  the  orator  of  the  day,  on 
the  conclusion  of  the  President's  speech,  seized  the  latter's  hand 
and  expressed  a  willingness  to  exchange  his  hundred  pages  for 
those  twenty  lines  hardly  deserves  serious  attention,  though  it 
is  given  in  many  popular  lives  of  Lincoln.  It  probably  owed 
its  origin  to  the  following  passsage  from  a  letter  written  by 
Everett  the  next  day  to  the  President :  "I  should  be  glad  if  I 
could  flatter  myself  that  I  came  as  near  to  the  central  idea  of 
that  occasion  in  two  hours  as  you  did  in  two  minutes."^ 

There  is  also  some  dispute  as  to  the  effect  produced  upon 
the  audience  by  the  Address.  According  to  Lamon  the  Presi- 
dent remarked  immediately  after  :  "  '  Lamon,  that  speech 
won't  'scour'.  It's  a  flat  failure.'  "  But  as  Lamon  states  that 
Mr.  Everett  and  Secretary  Seward  agreed  with  the  President 
in  his  unfavorable  view,*  our  knowledge  of  Mr.  Everett's 
written  opinion  inclines  us  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  Lamon's 
statement. 

No  confirmation  has  been  found  of  Morse's  claim  that 
*'  Mr.  Lincoln  added  to  the  words  which  he  himself  had  written 
a  quotation  of  one  of  Webster's  most  famous  flights  of  oratory,— 

'Lamon,  170,    ^Scribner's  Monthly,  XV.,  565.  :^ 

■^Nicolay  &  Hay,  Life,  VIII.,  203.    ^Lamon,  171. 
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that  familiar  passage  in  reply  to  Hayne,  beginning :  '  When  my 
eyes  turn  to  behold  for  the  last  time  the  sun  in  heaven,'  etc."^ 

The  Second  Inaugural  marks  the  highest  pitch  of  the 
presidential  addresses,  as  the  Cooper  Institute  Address  marks 
the  highest  pitch  of  the  political  addresses.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  in  its  combined  distinction  of  thought  and 
beauty  and  perfection  of  form  the  Second  Inaugural  is  unex- 
celled by  any  other  state  paper  in  the  English  tongue.  It 
cannot  be  better  characterized  than  in  the  brief  words  of  Carl 
Schurz :  "  This  was  like  a  sacred  poem.  No  American  Pres- 
ident had  ever  spoken  words  like  these  to  the  American  people. 
America  never  had  a  president  who  found  such  words  in  the 
depth  of  his  heart." '^ 

Noting  the  continued  simplicity  of  manners  and  depth  of 
sympathy  shown  by  Mr.  Lincoln  as  President,  it  might  be 
assumed  that  the  four  years  spent  in  Washington  had  no  ap- 
preciable effect  upon  him.  It  is  certainly  true  that  his  great 
heart  was  never  hardened  by  the  selfish  worldliness  of  the 
capital.  Therefore  the  distress  of  a  father  or  mother  pleading 
for  the  life  of  a  son,  or  the  dreadful  losses  of  a  battle  appealed 
with  as  great  force  to  Lincoln  at  the  end  of  his  term  of  office 
as  at  the  beginning.  It  is  also  true  that  his  later  public 
addresses,  like  his  earlier  ones,  were  always  the  expression  of 
intense  feeling,  suggested  by  some  special  circumstance.  He 
not  only  found  it  difficult  to  speak  when  he  had  nothing  to 
say,  but  he  was  unable  to  find  anything  to  say  unless  his  sym- 
pathies were  engaged.  All  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  real  contributions 
to  literature  are  of  this  occasional  class,  from  the  Bloomington 
Speech,  dictated  by  political  enthusiasm,  through  the  farewell 
speech  at  Springfield,  breathing  neighborly  love,  to  the  Second 
Inaugural,  inspired  by  devotion  to  his  country  and  by  joy  at 
the  prospect  of  renewed  peace  and  prosperity. 

And  yet,  while  Lincoln's  great  heart  remained  the  same, 
the  style  of  his  utterances  after  his  election  to  the  presidency 
suffered  a  change.     The  Second  Inaugural  is  anticipated  only 

iMorse,  II,,  216.    ^Schurz,  II.,  206. 
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in  single  passages  by  the  earlier  writings,  and  no  parallel  to 
the  Gettysburg  Address  and  the  Bixby  letter  can  be  found. 
Part  of  this  change  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  subject  matter, 
but  still  more  is  the  result  of  an  intellectual  change  in  Lincoln 
himself. 

Thus,  while  Lincoln  the  man  remained  ever  the  same, 
his  intellect  continually  broadened  and  his  sensibilities  were 
quickened.  Mr.  Lincoln's  realization  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
speaking  to  the  country  did  not  affect  his  minor  utterances 
alone,  but  it  informed  all  his  important  papers  with  dignity 
and  impressiveness.  The  very  difficulties  under  which  he 
labored  and  the  anxieties  and  disappointments  to  which  he 
was  daily  exposed  acted  as  an  intellectual  discipline  of  the 
greatest  value.  Even  his  personal  bereavement  during  the 
presidency  must  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  student  of 
Lincoln's  development  as  a  writer.  There  is  a  significance 
beyond  that  intended  by  the  speaker  in  these  words  of  the 
First  Inaugural :  "  Yet,  with  all  this  scope  of  precedent,  I  now 
enter  upon  the  same  task  for  the  constitutional  term  of  four 
years  under  great  and  peculiar  difficulty." 

In  his  earlier  life  Lincoln  had  learned  much  from  the  books 
of  the  Bible,  Shakspere  and  Burns,  his  powers  of  observation 
and  his  judgment  of  human  nature  had  been  broadened  by  close 
intercourse  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  his  imagina- 
tion had  been  kindled  by  the  majesty  of  Niagara  Falls  and  by 
the  quiet  beauty  of  the  woods  and  the  lonely  monotony  of  the 
wide-stretching  prairie.  To  all  these  influences  were  finally 
added  the  discipline  and  inspiration  that  come  from  an  active 
sharing  in  the  affairs  of  a  nation  engaged  in  a  mighty  struggle 
for  existence.  Viewed  in  this  light  the  Gettysburg  Address 
and  the  Second  Inaugural  are  no  longer  isolated  phenomena, 
they  are  as  truly  the  result  of  natural  conditions  as  is 
Lincoln's  success  as  a  lawyer  and  debater. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  public  utterances  as  President  of  the  United 
States  are  the  fullest  expression  of  that  wonderful  culture 
the  development  of  which  has  been  attempted  in  these  pages. 
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APPENDIX    I 


QUOTATIONS    OCCURRING    IN    LINCOLN'S    WRITINGS  * 

1832     "Firm  as  the  surg-e-repelling-  rock." — Letter. 

1841  "  Kiss  her  '  o'er  and  o'er  ag-ain  '." — Letter. 

1842  "  A  drop  of  honey  catches  more  flies  than  a  g^allon  of  g-all." — 

German  proverb.     Temperance  Address. 

"Love  throug*h  all  their  actions  runs,  and  all  their  works  are 
mild."     Ibid. 

"  While  the  lamp  holds  out  to  burn,  The  vilest  sinner  may  re- 
turn."    Apparently  from  a  hymn.     Ibid. 

"  Come  sound  the  moral  trump,  that  these  may  rise  and  stand 
up  an  exceeding-  g-reat  army."     Ibid. 

"  Come  from  the  four  winds,  O  breath  !  and  breathe  upon  these 
slain  that  they  may  live."     Ibid. 

"  Savory  remembrances."     Ibid. 
1848     "  Attempt  the  end  and  never  stand  to  doubt. 

Nothing-  so  hard  but  search  will  find  it  out."    Speech  in  Con- 
gress.— Herrick. 

"  Seek  and  find.  "     Ibid. 

"The  noblest  Roman  of  them  all."  —  Shakspere,  "Hamlet". 
Ibid. 
1854     "  Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread." — Pope,   "Essay  on 
Criticism".     Peoria  Speech. 

"It  hath  [has]  no  relish  of  salvation  in  it." — Shakspere,  "Ham- 
let ".     Ibid. 

"Cancel   and  tear  in   [to]   pieces." — Shakspere,    "Macbeth". 
Ibid. 

"Grand,    gloomy  and  peculiar." — Wendell  Phillips  on  Napo- 
leon.    Ibid. 

' '  Bloody  hand.  "—Suggests  ' '  Macbeth".     Ibid; 
1856     "  Cradle  of  Liberty."     Ibid. 

"Nominated  in  the  bond." — Shakspere,  "  Merchant  of  Venice  ". 
Ibid. 
*In  order  to  keep  the  list  within  proper  limits  quotations  from  the  Bible  are  not 
included. 
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1856     "  Where  the  offence  lies  there  let  the  [g-reat]  axe  fall."— Shaks- 
pere,  "Hamlet".     Ibid. 
"  .     .     .     they  never  mention  him, 
His  name  is  never  heard  : 
Their  lips  are  now  forbid  to  speak 
That  once  familiar  word."— T.  H.  Bayley,  Song-.     Ibid. 

[The  orig"inal  reads  :      "Oh  no  !  we  never  mention  her, 

Her  name  is  never  heard  : 
My  lips — "  etc.] 

"He  is  the  cat's  paw." — ^sop's  Fables.     Fragment  of  Speech 

in  Chicag"o. 
"As  the  fool  said  of  King  Lear,  when  his  daughters  had  turned 

him  out  of  doors,  'He's  a  shelled  peascod.'"     ["That's  a 

shelled  peascod."] — Shakspere,  "  King  Lear  ".     Ibid. 
"  Come  as  the  winds  come,  when  forests  are  rended  ; 
Come  as  the  waves  come,  when  navies  are  stranded." —  Scott, 

"  PibrocTi  of  Donald  Dhu  ".  [Given  by  Nicolay  and  Hay  as 

the  peroration  of  the  Lost  Speech.] 

1858  "  A  living  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion." — Proverb.     Speech 

at  the  Springfield  Convention. 

1859  "As  Plato  had  for  the    immortality  of  the   soul,   so  Young 

America  has   a  '  pleasing  hope,  a  fond  desire — a  longing 
after'  territory." — Plato.     Lecture  on  Inventions. 

1861  "  You  have  no  oath  registered  in  heaven." — Shakspere,  "  Ham- 

let".    First  Inaugural. 
"  Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honor  lies." — Pope,    "  Essay 
on  Criticism  ". — Letter.  [First  published  inTarbeli,II.,  348.] 

1862  "  From  age  to  age  descends  the  lay 

To  minions  yet  to  be. 
Till  far  its  echoes  roll  away 
Into  eternity." — Hymn.     Address  on  Colonization,  August 
14th. 
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APPENDIX   II 


AUTHORITIES    CITED. 

[The  names  in  parenthesis  are  those  by  which  the  authorities  are  cited.] 
''Arnold,  Isaac  N.     The  Life  of   Abraham  Lincoln.     Chicago,  1885. 

(  Arnold.) 
'  Brooks,  Noah.     Recollections  of  Abraham  Lincoln.      Harper's   New 
Monthly  Mag-azine,  Vol.  XXXL,  1865.     (Harper). 

—  —   —     Personal  Reminiscences  of  Lincoln.     Scribner's  Monthly, 

XV.,  1877-78.     (Scribner's  Monthly.) 

—  -  —  Lincoln's  Imag-ination.  Scribner's  Monthly,  Vol.  XVHI., 
1879. 

*^Carpenter,  F.  B.     The  Inner  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Six  Months 
at  the  White  House.     New  York,  1869.     (Carpenter.) 

Chambrun,  The  Marquis  de.  Personal  Recollections  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 
Scribner's  Mag-azine,  Vol.  XIII.,  1893.     (Scribner's  Mag-azine.) 

Hapg-ood,  Norman.  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  Man  of  the  People. 
New  York,   1899.      (Hapg-ood.) 

Herndon,  William  H.  and  Jesse  William  W^ik.  Herndon's  Lincoln. 
The  True  Story  of  a  Great  Life.  .  .  .  The  History  and 
Personal  Recollections  of  Abraham  Lincoln.     3  Vols.,  Chicago, 

/      1889.     (Herndon.) 

Lamon,  Ward  Hill.  Recollections  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  1847-65. 
Edited  by  [his  daughter]  Dorothy  Lamon.  Chicago,  1895.  (La- 
mon.) 

Morse,  John  T.,  Jr.  Abraham  Lincoln.  American  Statesmen  Se- 
ries.    2  Vols  ,  Boston,  1893.     (Morse.) 

Mowry,  William  A.  and  Arthur  May  Mowry.     History  of  the  United 
States  for  Schools.     New  York,  1897.     (Mowry.) 
'^Nicolay,  John  C.  and  John  Hay.     Abraham  Lincoln,  a  History.     10 
Vols.,  New  York,  1890.     (Nicolay  &  Hay,  Life.) 

—    —    —   Abraham   Lincoln.      Complete   Works.      Comprising  his 

'''^Speeches,  Letters,  State  Papers,  and  Miscellaneous  Writings.    2 

Vols.,  New  York,  1894.      (Nicolay  &  Hay,  Works.) 

*Mr.  Carpenter  painted  his  well-known  picture    "The  Emancipation    Procla- 
mation "  during  those  six  months. 
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Rice,  Allen  Thorndike,  Editor.  Reminiscences  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
by  Distinguished  Men  of  his  Time.  Eighth  Edition,  New  York, 
1889.      (Reminiscences.) 

Schurz,  Carl.  Abraham  Lincoln.  An  Essay.  Boston,  1892.   (Schurz.) 

Sumner,  Charles,  The  Works  of.  15  Vols.,  Boston,  1875-83.  (Sum- 
ner.) 

Tarbell,  Ida  M.  The  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Drawn  from  the 
orig-inal  Sources,  etc.     New  York,  1900.     (Tarbell.) 

Viele,  Eg"bert  L.  A  Trip  with  Lincoln,  Chase  and  Stanton.  Scrib- 
ner's  Monthly,  Vol.  XVI.,  1878.      (Scribner's  Monthly.) 

Ward,  William  Hayes,  Editor.  Abraham  Lincoln.  Tributes  from 
his  Associates.  Reminiscences  of  Soldiers,  Statesmen  and  Citi- 
zens.    New  York,  1895.      (Ward.) 

Whitney,  Henry  C  Life  on  the  Circuit  with  Lincoln  etc.  Illus- 
trated.    Boston,  1892.      (Whitney.) 

In  the  quotations  from  Lincoln's  writings  and  from  the  authorities,  the  exact 
form  of  the  originals  has  been  preserved,  with  only  occasional  corrections.  This 
accounts  for  the  different  spellings  of  proper  names  and  other  words. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 

DEGREES 


1.  In  the  college  OF  LITERATURE  AND  ARTS 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  (B.A.)  in  four  year  courses,  as 
follows: 

1.  General  courses,  offering  a  wide  range  of  electives  and 
classified  according  to  the  principal  line  of  work  chosen. 

2.  Specialized  courses,  or  courses  under  the  group  sys- 
tem, including  (a)  The  Classical  Group,  (b)  The  English 
Group,  (c)  The  German  and  Romanic  Language  Group, 
(d)  The  Latin  and  Modern  Language  Group,  (e)  The 
Philosophical  Group,  (f)  The  Political  Science  Group. 

2.  In  THE  COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  (B.S.)  in  four  year  courses,  as  follows:  (i)  In 
Architecture, (2)  in  Architectural  Engineering,  (3)  in  Civil  Engineer- 
ing, (4)  in  Electrical  Engineering,  (5)  in  Mechanical  Engineering, 
(6j  in  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineering,  (7)  in  Railroad  Engi- 
neering. 

3.  In  THE  COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCE  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  (B.S.)  in  four  year  courses,  grouped  as  follows:  (i)  The 
Chemical  and  Physical  Group,  (2)  the  Mathematical  Group,  (3) 
the  Natural  Science  Group,  (4;  the  Philosophical  Group. 

4.  In  the  college  OF  AGRICULTURE  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  (B.S.)  in  four  year  courses,  distributed  in  de- 
partments of — (1)  Field  Agriculture,  {2)  Animal  Husbandry,  (3) 
Veterinary  Science,  (4)  Dairy  Husbandry,  (5)  Horticulture. 

5.  In  THE  college' OF  MEDICINE  (College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  Chicago,)  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine 
(M.D.)  in  a  four  year  course  in  medicine. 

6.  In  the  college  OF  LAW  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws  (LL.B.)  in  a  three  year  course  in  law. 

7.  In  the  SCHOOL  OF  LIBRARY  SCIENCE  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Library  Science  (B.L.S.)  in  a  four  year  course. 

8.  In  THE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Music  (B.M.)  in  four  year  courses  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

9.  In  THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY  (Chicago  College  of 
Pharmacy)  the  degree  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy  (Ph.G.)  in  a  two 
year  course,  and  that  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  (Ph.C.)  in  a  three 
year  course  in  pharmacy. 

10.  In  the  graduate  SCHOOL  the  Master's  degree 
after  the  Bachelor's  degree  for  one  year  of  graduate  work  in  arts, 
science,  architecture;  the  degree  of  Civil  Engineer  (C.E.),  Electri- 
cal Engineer  (E.E.),and  Mechanical  Engineer  (M.E.),  after  that  of 
B.S.  for  one  year  of  graduate  work  in  the  respective  engineering 
courses;  and  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.D.)  for  three 
years  of  graduate  work  leading  thereto. 
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